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FROM “ST. PAUL.” 


BY FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 





Often for me between the shade and splendor 
Ceos and Tenedos at dawn were gray, 
Welling of waves, disconsolate and tender, 
Sighed on the shore and waited for the day. 
Then till the bridegroom from the east advancing 
Smote him a waterway and flushed the lawn, 
God with sweet strength, with terror, and with 
trancing, 
Spake in the purple mystery of dawn. 
Oh, what a speech, and greater than our learning! 
Scarcely.remembrance can the joy renew; 
What were they then, the sights of our discerning, 
Sorrows we suffer, and the deeds we do? 
Lo, every one of them was sunk and swallowed, 
Morsels and motes in the eternal sea; 
Far was the call, and farther as I followed 
Grew there a silence round the Lord and me. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The School Suffrage Symposium, which 
we publish in part this week, will be con- 
tinued in our next issue. It gives the 
views of many eminent women and men 
on this important topic, and deserves a 
careful perusal. 











The Methodist Episcopal Conference 
lately held at Pittsburg, Pa., voted almost 
unanimously to ask the State Legislature 
for the submission of a woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment. ‘The Pennsyl- 
vania W. C. T. U., which has never before 
been willing to recognize woman suffrage 
in any way, passed a similar vote last 
week by an enormous majority, and organ- 
ized a Department of Franchise, with Miss 
Matilda Hindman as State Superintendent. 
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The Vermont House of Representatives, 
now in session at Montpelier, has before 
it a bill enabling female citizens to vote in 
municipal elections upon payment of a 
poll-tax of one dollar. On the 17th fhst. 
five woman suffrage petitions were present- 
ed to the Legislature in addition to those 
previously received. 
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In Vermont the Legislature, now in ses- 
sion at Montpelier, is almost entirely Re- 
publican. Every member of the Senate, 
and all but twenty-one of the House are 
of that party. Of the thirty senators, 
eleven have voted for municipal suffrage 
during the past four years. Both the 
speaker of the House and the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee are suftragists. 
Mr. Maun, of Wilmington, a warm friend, 
is on the House Judiciary Committee. In 





lated a municipal woman suffrage petition, 
which has received more than two hun- 
dred signers. The Governor was in the 
House four years ago, and there voted for 
the bill. When we add that the Republican 
party of Vermont has endorsed woman 
suffrage in its platform, it would seem that 
the prospect for the passage of the bill is 
favorable. Three-fourths of the women 
of Vermont are Republicans, and now is 
the time when the party should take an 
advance step, and place itself by the side 
of Kansas. ~g 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 


itn 








sociation held its twenty-first annual meet- 





ing on the llth inst. The report is crowd- 
ed out this week by the Symposium on the 
public school question. It was an excel- 
Jent meeting. 
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The New Orleans Picayune, after quot- 
ing from the Republican's editorial on the 
large registration of women at Boston, 
says: 

“The women of New Orleans, under the 
law, are entitled to hold membership in 
the School Board, either by appoint- 
ment of the governor or of the mayor. 
Although this law has been in existence 
for a number of years, our women have 
made no demand for places under it, nor 
has there been any agitation among the 
sex on the subject. Are our schools bet- 
ter organized than those of Boston, about 
which there has been so much boasting?” 

It is a pity the Picayune asked that ques- 
tion, because now it has to be told that 
when the day came for the opening of the 
schools of New Orleans, this autumn, not 
ove teacher put in an appearance. The 
mayor and city council had not announced 
the school committee. 
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The archbishop of York at the recent 
Church Congress put himself on record as 
a believer in the political equalization of 
the sexes. He is thus reported: 


‘With respect now to the equal rights 
of woman we have been very long in find- 
ing that out, but we are finding it out; 
and twenty years hence, when some other 
archbishop shall have the pleasure of 
addressing them, he will have working- 
men and workingwomen:all together be- 
fore him, and he ventured to think there 
would be no privilege which the intelli- 
gent woman should not have that men 
enjoyed now. He would say there was 
nothing that stood between them and the 
happiness and progress which God would 
give them except the evil will of man.” 
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Opponents of woman suffrage are often 
better than their logic, and occasionally 
worse; but Unity has found one consistent 
man in the conservative camp who really 
lives up to his doctrine: , 

‘*‘We heard a story the other day that 
proves there is one man in America wil- 
ling to live up to the logic of the anti- 
woman suffrage position. An old gentle- 
man, un ardent Greenbacker, had three 
daughters, equally ardent Republicans. 
As election time drew near, the daughters 
urged upon their father that he was their 
representative, that they had no vote,—no, 
of course not, because ‘women were rep- 
resented by the man of the house;’ but 
how could that be true, if, in a household 
of three Republicans to one Greenbacker, 
the one vote cast went for the latter party? 
This argument reached the father’s sense 
of justice, and, confessing their right to 
representation, he voted the Republican 
ticket.” 

This is anti-suffrage logic, but it is not 
the American idea. ‘The Greenback candi- 
date was entitled to one vote from that 
household, but did not get it. The Re- 
publican candidate was entitled to three 
votes, but zot only one. And, in order to 
represent his daughters, the chivalrous fa- 
ther was obliged to forego representation 
himself. The theory of ‘‘virtual represen- 
tation” is full of tangles and crookedness. 
The only way out is to adopt the plain and 
straightforward rule of self-representa- 
tion, one citizen, one vote. 
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We learn through the Woman’s Tribune 
that the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has adopted a delegate basis of 
representation, and at its next annual con- 
vention it will no longer vote as a mass- 
meeting, but as a body of delegates. 
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A subscriber asks us to publish a valid 
form of bequest by which a legacy may 
be left to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. The 
following form is legal: 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and ueath to the Proprietors of the 
Woman's An or a penne duly estab- 
lished by law, the sum o: ol- 
lars, the amount to be expended, both principal 
and interest, as the Editors of the paper for the 
time being may think best in poomewes or ex- 
tending the usefulness of the paper. The paper 
is now published in Boston, Massachusetts, and 
the legacy may be paid to the Treasurer of the 

ration for the time being, or to either one 
of Editors in behalf of such Treasurer. 

The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has survived 
the feeble period of its infancy, when it 
had to be aided by frequent donations and 
subscription festivals gotten up by the 
generosity of its friends. For some years 
past it has been self-supporting, but no 
more. It would be glad of additional 
capital, in order to extend the circulation 
of the paper. In no other way can money 
be so well expended for the Woman Suf- 
frage cause as by putting a copy of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL into every household. 





SOHOOL SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM. 


With a view to ascertaining the opin- 
ions of eminent women and men on the 
Boston school question, the editors of the 
Woman's JOURNAL have addressed to a 
number of such the following inquiries: 

1. Should Swinaton’s History be re- 
stored? 

2. Is it desirable to elect Roman Catho- 
lies to the School Board? 

3. Is it desirable to employ Roman 
Catholics as teachers in our Public 
Schools? 

The following answers have been re- 
ceived. Many more are still to come, and 
will appear next week. 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 

Mrs. Howe writes: 

Not having read the historical work 
whose exclusion from the public schools of 
Boston has been the occasion of the recent 
controversy regarding them, Iam unable 
to say whether it should or should not be 
restored to use. By this controversy one 
thing certainly has been gained. ‘The in- 
telligent women of the community hither- 
to opposed to suffrage have been made to 
see, in their own despite, the bearing 
which political action will be sure to have 
upon the educational questions which are, 
of ail others, the most vital to the well- 
being of our State. ‘They have been 
shaken out of their fatal non possumus, 
have been made to see that where one evil 
in this direction is threatened, they are 
able in some degree to supply its remedy, 
and that in so doing they vindicate their 
womanhood instead of discrediting it. 
The intelligent male voters of the com- 
munity have also seen where a great and 
ready help for them lies. From this les- 
son I do not believe that either these men 
or these women will go back. 

Passing by this practical result, which 
puts out of question for all time the pro- 
priety of women’s going to the polls, and 
the advantage of their participation in 
political action, the other points at issue 
appear to me to resolve themselves into 
the single question of the duty of the 
State to its future citizens. Is it bound to 
deliver to them the truth of history equal- 
ly with that of science and economy? No 
one will say nay to this. Now the mis- 
takes and errors of the human race are 
part of its history, and a very important 
part. Let us suppose, for example, that 
some descendant of the Puritans should 
in sist upon it that the hanging of the 
witches, and persecution of the Quakers 
should not be mentioned in the teaching 
of the public schools. The impropriety 
of this would at once appear. A history 
so composed as to reflect upon nobody 
would be of little value to any class of 
readers or of students. The errors of the 
past may be spoken of in a bitter or ina 
charitable spirit, but they should not be 
ignored. Where this. might be done in 
order to maintain any human claim to in- 
fallibility, the action, instead of being re- 
ligious, would appear to me most irrelig- 
ious, God having appointed that man- 
kind shall acquire much of their truest 
knowledge through these very errors 
which, warking the limitations of ruder 
ages, make trebiy precious the results of 
civilization. The State as an educator 
cannot be a party to the suppression of 
these invaluable lessons. The religious 
toleration to which our Commonwealth 
stands pledged does not require that 
its greatest trust, that of education, shall 
be administered in accordance with the 
predilections and limitations of any sect 
or denomination. 

Education should have a religious basis, 
but that basis should consist of those 
principles only which are common to all 
religious bodies recognized in the advance 
of civilization. To this basis Catholic and 
Protestant should alike be held to con- 
form. That the women of the commuui- 
ty have a great duty to fulfil in lifting 
public education to this level and in keep- 
ing it there, [ profoundly believe, and I 
look for great good from their united ef- 
forts in this direction. Whatever human 
mistakes they may make in the following 
of sincere convictions, [ yet believe that 
in obtaining the vote of the women upon 
a question of vital public interest, we 
have got possession of the key which 
will unlock the last stronghold of wilful 
and persistent error. Let me say in con- 
clusion that if, in any sect or class, the 
non possumus means, ‘*We cannot learn 
by human experience. The world may 
become wiser every day, but we cannot 
share this wisdom because we cannot 
move on,” then | say that even this fan- 
cied impotence is not without its cure. 
The Christ directed the impotent man to 
take up his bed and walk, and was obeyed. 
And the non possumus patients of the 
world of to-day will be in their turn 
moved by that divine presence and com- 
mand. ‘They will take up the bed of inac- 
tion and ignorance upon which they have 
so long lain helpless, and will walk with 
the rest at the hour appointed in the divine 
order. JULIA WaRD Howe. 





EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Rev. Mr. Hale writes: 
Boston, Oct. 12, 1888. 
My dear Madam: I have not had Swin- 
ton’s ogee’! to examine, buat, judging 
from the criticisms which I have seen in 
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wise to restore it, without some careful 
revision by a competent board. 

I am quite clear that it would be a mis- 
take to attempt, by any hard and fast rule, 
to proportion the numbers of one and an- 
other sect in the School Committee to the 
number of voters who are interested in 
that sect. It would be preposterous, for 
instance, to have so many Baptists, so 
many Episcopalians, and so on. But, as 
it happens, the division between Catholics 
and Protestants is quite strongly drawn; 
and I feel quite clear, therefore, that it is 
the part of good feeling and good citizen- 
ship to see that as many conscientious 
Roman Catholics are on the School Com- 
mittee as would represent about the pro- 
portion of votes thrown by Roman Catho- 
lics in the election. This [ should say on 
the supposition that the children of these 
voters attended the public schools. 

If, however, for an extreme instance, 
all Catholic children were withdrawn from 
the public schools, it seems to me quite 
clear that the number of Roman Catholic 
School Committeemen should be decidedly 
reduced. It is equally clear to me that 
there is no reason why a majority of the 
teachers should be Catholics, if only a mi- 
nority of the pupils are of the Catholic 
faith. On the other hand, I am quite clear 
that, so long as a large number of Catho- 
lic pupils are in the schools, there is every 
reason why there should be a large num- 
ber of Catholic teachers. 

I am quite convinced that the proper 
policy to be taken by people who believe 
in the schools and the school system, is to 
publish, quite early, a list of as many as 
twelve men and women whom they are 
willing to support. These, of course, 
should be of the best men and women in 
the community. ‘lhe nominating conven- 
tions of the various parties will then be, 
so to speak, compelled to choose their 
eight names from this list. I hope you 
will take the pains to keep before your 
readers the names of those persons whose 
terms of office expire this year. They are: 

Wm. C. Williamson. 
Edwin H. Darling. 
George B. Hyde. 
Raphael Lasker. 
William A. Dunn. 
Henry Canning. 
Boardman Hall. 
Harvey N. Collison. 

It is far more important that the people 
chosen should be persons of independence 
and courage, vitally interested in the sub- 
ject, than it is that they should be of one 
school of religion or another. They should 
also be persons of that age, say not more 
than fifty-five years, who can, if neces- 
sary, sit through: long and disagreeable 
evening meetings of the School Committee. 
They should be persons who have time 
enough to give a good deal of personal in- 
spection to the schools. I heard it said of 
one of the members of the School Com- 
mittee, a few years ago, that, after he had 
been in office nine months, he said: **Thus 
far I have had nothing. When shall I 
have something?” Our list of twelve per- 
sons must not contain the name of any 
person who wishes to go on it because he 
wishes to administer its patronage, which 
is not inconsiderable. 

Some years ago I gave a good deal of 
attention toa movement, neither partisan 
nor sectarian, which, with some success, 
would try to improve the character of the 
School Committee, and I satistied myself 
then that there were not four thousand 
voters in Boston who cared enough about 
the public schools to give an hour’s work 
or time to the improvement of the School 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Susan N. Carrer, principal of 
the Cooper Institute Art Schools, is pre- 
paring the authorized life of Peter Cooper. 

Miss HARRIET HOSMER will soon finish 
her psychological novel, “The Strange 
Case of Sherift Malathorn, Mr. Bonbright 
and Anthony Hickman.” After the book 
is published, Miss Hosmer intends to 
dramatize it. 

Mrs. Mary HAcLock Foore will be- 
gin her series of ‘Pictures of the Far 
West” with a full-page design in the No- 
vember Century, entitled “Looking for 
Camp.” Miss Thomas has written a poem 
to accompany the picture. 

Miss EmMILy PuHitires has given the 
American Philosophical Society $5,000 to 
establish the Henry M. Phillips endow- 
ment fund for essays on general jurispru- 
dence. The annual income is to be award- 
ed for the best essay on general jurispru- 
dence. 

Miss Hu KinG ENG, a daughter of one 
of the native Chinese preachers, who is 
preparing herself for missionary work, 
has finished her course in the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, at Delaware, O., and 
entered the Medical College in Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs. HALLOCK, of Milton, N. Y., one 
summer Cleared $1,600 from five acres of 
raspberries with but four months’ work. 
She paid men for setting out the plants, 
and women and children for picking the 
berries, and then used such care in put- 
ting them on the market in an attractive 
way that she found plenty of buyers. 

Mrs. M. M. Brewster, of Providence, 
R. I., was a delegate to the World’s Con- 
ference of Foreign Missions recently held 
in London. While there she took tea with 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant in her delightful 
home at Canfield Gardens. Mrs. Brew- 
ster made herself familiar with some feat- 
ures of the rescue and reformatory work 
of that city, and is preparing ‘‘Familiar 
Talks,” on her observations abroad. Her 
paper on the ‘Conference’ given before 
the annual meeting of the Free Baptist 
Missionary Society, was enthusiastically 
received. 

Mrs. M. HutcuHins HILLs, of Dover, 
N. H., over seventy-five years of age, was 
a delegate of the Free Baptist Women’s 
Missionary Society to the International 
Council of Women held in Washington, 
last Spring. Through her influence this 
society at its annual meeting, held a few 
days since, voted to become an auxiliary 
of the National Council of Women. A 
telegram announcing the fact was imme- 
diately sent to Miss Willard. Mrs. Hills 
is a life-long friend of Miss Willard’s moth- 
er. She was a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and her interest in all questions 
which pertain to woman’s advancement is 
not abated. 














Board. [am very glad to think that the 
distinguished weakness of the present mo- | 
ment has called a larger attention to the | 
necessity of offering a good ticket to the 
voters. Truly yours, 
Epw. E. HALE. | 





MRS. KDNAH D. CHENEY. 

Mrs. Cheney writes: 

JAMAICA PLAIN, OcT. 13, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

[ have received your note of October 
llth. I am very sorry to find that such 
questions as the last two you propose 
should be asked by any one, but since they 
are asked, I will answer them frankly. 

1. In regard to **Swinton’s History,” [ 
have had no opportunity to examine it in 
comparison with other books; but I have 
been told on good, impartial authority that 
many teachers have long wished to have 
it changed, believing that a better book 
could be substituted for it. I do not think 
it is wise for the public to try to dictate in 
regard to such details of school manage- 
ment. They should be most careful in the 
election of School Committees and watch 
their course ; but [ think a book committee 
can decide upon the advisability of using 
certain books better than outside parties. 
The report of the book committee seemed 
to me careful and temperate. [ cannot say 
how I should have voted, had I seen the 
matter from an inside position on the 
committee, and heard the discussion, but 
I certainly would not have signed the pe- 
tition to have ‘‘Swinton’s History” re- 
tained in the schools. 

2. In answer to this question 1 would 
say that | do not think any person should 
be elected to the School Board; because of 
religious opinions or affiliations of ‘any 
kind. Members of the School Board should 
be upright, intelligent, faithful citizens, 
interested in education for its value to so- 
ciety and the individual, and not using 
their office to further the purposes of any 
sect or party or person. AsI believe that 
such persons are to be found among our 
Catholic population, I should esteem it a 








print upon it, I should say that it was not | 
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Mrs. MARY BRYAN was born and reared 
in an isolated home in Florida, without 
school advantages. Married at fourteen, 
she began writing when not more than 
fifteen years old, and before she was 
eighteen she was the editor of a political 
tri-weekly. A year or two later, she took 
full editorial charge of the Sunny South, a 
weekly story paper published in Atlanta, 
and kept two serial stories constantly run- 
ning, iu addition to her editorial labor. 
She wrote two novels, ‘‘Manche” and 
‘**Wild Work,” which had a large sale. 
These were followed by numerous serials 
and short stories and articles. While at 
work on the Sunny South, about four 
years ago, she was offered the position of 
literary editor of Munro’s publications, 
and went to New York, where she remains. 

Mrs. FANNY JACKSON CoP?IN, who has 
been for twenty-three years at the head of 
a large training-school for colored teach- 
ers at Philadelphia, was sent by the parent 
Woman’s Mite Missionary Society of the 
A. M. E. Church as delegate to the great 
missionary meeting in England. While 
there she addressed large gatherings in 
London and other cities, and was highly 
appreciated. On her return, she was 
given a reception in Bethel Church, Phila- 
delphia, at which more than 1,200 persons 
were present. Mrs. Coppin says of her- 
self: **I was a little slave girl years ago, 
was purchased by a relative and sent 
North to work and get an education if I 
could. Having a most eager desire to 
learn, I worked and studied and worked, 
and finally I graduated from the Rhode 
Island State Normal School, and then went 
to Oberlin College, where I took the gen- 
tlemen’s collegiate course, graduated in 
1865, and came here to teach.” 
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tiful island resort, I find abundant op- 
portunities for feeling the pulse of the 
great social body upon many questions of 
interest. Some things which have flour- 
ished in the past are dying. Others which 
have languished from lack of proper sus- 
tenance are becoming more vigorous, and 
promise a long life, full of blessing. 

Among other things, I find women more 
interested in politics than ever before, and 
I find, too, the same strong individuality 
of sentiment among them as among men— 
Democratic women, Republican women 
and Prohibition women, and also many 
radical temperance women, who are by no 
means willing to give up the old parties of 
their choice for the new. For my own 
part, I believe in the policy of perpetuating 
the many-sided old political parties. Still 
more, my individual faith is pinned to the 
Republican party, to which, having taken 
it ‘for better or worse” during the times 
of our country’s great peril, and having 
watched its grand achievements through 
these many years of struggle, 1 am still 
glad and proud to yield my allegiance. 

What we must look for and hope for is 
the symmetrical development of all pro- 
gressive ideas. And while the equal suf- 
fragists and prohibitionists storm the 
castle of public sentiment, the world looks 
on and says itis without results, because 
all barriers are not immediately and forci- 
bly battered down. But the world is grand- 
ly mistaken in its estimate of that work. 
There are results. The din these agitators 
are making is not lost upon the inhabi- 
tants of that castle, and more good is ac- 
tually being accomplished by this inces- 
sant knocking, than would be effected if 
we applied the political battering-rams 
and scattered its walls into meaningless 
fragments about our heads. 

It is an altogether inadequate classifica- 
tion of political parties to base such classi- 
fication upon a single idea. To my mind 
the Republican party already stands for 
progress; and as the greater inclades the 
less, so that word progress includes all in 
hope or desire, even though thousands of 
the individual members of that party stand 
up and stoutly disclaim any adherence to 
the particular forms of progress in which 
I have an abiding inherent belief. Just 
before the war thousands of the people 
who composed the infantile Republican 
party disclaimed emancipation of the 
slaves. But no one will now assert that it 
was not even then the great party of uni- 
versal liberty. 

So at present, while hosts of its mem- 
bers may be pronounced anti-suffragists 
and anti-temperance men, who will say 
that it is not emphatically the party of 
progress? We must recognize it as the 
party by means of whose evolution we 
must expect the achievement of our de- 
sires, provided such results are in accord 
with the highest good of mankind. 

Unfortunately there are people who 
want the gratification of their personal de- 
sires regardless of results. If there is one 
word which best expresses the hardest 
thing we have to do, and at the same time 
the one which will most surely secure to 
us what we want, that word is ‘*Wait!” 
The ball is rolling. It is a ponderous mass, 
but it moves. When I see the impatience 
of the too fanatical reformers, who would 
demolish all the old institutions to make a 
place for one new one, who forget how 
slowly all the greatest and grandest events 
of physical life and human history are 
evolved, I recall a humorous passage in 
my own experience. Years ago, when I 
was in the prime of young womanhood, I 
was violently attacked with what has been 
correctly diagnosed the ‘then-fever.” In 
other words, I contracted the then conta- 
gious desire (don’t let the printer make 
that word ‘‘disease”’) for chicken culture, 
in the direction of the fancy breeds. I paid 
a dollar apiece for thirteen eggs. and en- 
trusted them to the maternal instincts of a 
dear old motherly buft-Cochin fowl, who 
knew more about chicken-raising than I, 
or even all the specialists and magazines 
that could be mustered. ‘The way in which 
I “tended up” to that old hen for the next 
three weeks would entitle me to great 
credit for zeal, at least, in my new fad. 
Early on the morning of the twenty-first 
day I reported at the hen-house, and an- 
nounced to her motherly majesty, ‘“Time’s 
up!” I looked, but I discovered no little 
dollar puffs of down under my animated 
incubator. Something must be wrong. I 
examined the eggs carefully. Several had 
a little fracture in the shell, where the 
dear little bills—dollar bills—were strug- 
gling for liberty. ‘*What they need,” said 
I to myself, in all my superior classical 
knowledge of the subject, ‘‘is a little as- 
sistance to get out of the shell. How for- 
tunate they are to have the aid of an intel- 
-ligent helping hand!” And so | helped 
out three of the more advanced, and re- 
turned them tothe nest. The next morn- 
ing I found these three dead; but the re- 


a following of which she might have had 
reason to feel more proud than she did, if 
possible, if it had not been that my desire 
for results had led me, too hastily, to 
break a shell which would soon have been 
fractured as the inevitable result of the 
growth of the life within. 

The period of incubation may seem very 
long to us who are watching the progress 
of some of our reforms. But to the dear 
old hens who have been so long engaged 
in “keeping things warm,” I would say 
‘*Wait!” There is an end to every period of 
incubation. The shell of prejudice is al- 
ready fractured, and the “peep” of a new 
generation is audible to the trusting ear. 
Keep the eggs warm a little longer, and 
suffer no one to try to help things on fast- 
er, when everything is already progres- 
sing as rapidly as safety will warrant. 

The advancement of women is phenom- 
enal. The progress of temperance senti- 
ment is equally so. There are sentiments 
as laudable as the desire for either of these. 

And among them is patriotism. Let us 
not desire the death of either of the great 
old political parties; but, working within 
these lines, each in her own way, and 
with the party of her choice, let us ‘lend 
a hand” to such other reforms as may 
most strongly command our attention and 
interest. 

One word about this historic spot. Pos- 
sibly there may be a more beautiful place 
on this round earth, but I have never found 
it. The air, the sunshine, the water, and 
the views are perfection itself. ‘The great 
hay-fever brigade are here in force, and 
find perfect immunity from the ills of that 
growing plague. There are no words to 
express the charm of this island. The 
Conifer family abound in number and va- 
riety, While other forest trees vie with 
ther in beauty and diversity. No one will 
be disappointed or count it a waste of 
time or money, who comes to this Island 
of Mackinac, or to Plank’s Grand Hotel, 
which is a gem of a modern hostelry. I[ 
sit upon its immense verandas and look 
out upon the straits, which link Lakes 
Huron and Michigan, and upon the cease- 
less panorama of passing vessels, und to 
drink the elixir of life which the delicious 
air and sunshine have constantly on 
draught, is enough, if there were no drives, 
no Arch-rock, no Lover’s Leap, no endless 
excursions here and there by water. 

LEILA G. BEDELL, M. D. 


——— 
HOUSEKEEPING BOYS. 


There were four boys in the family 
whose activity was exhausting. The 
mother was a wise little woman, and be- 
lieved that much ill-directed force might 
be utilized by a judicious division of labor, 
which would spare her nerves and increase 
the family comfort. 

So the oldest boy washed dishes when 
he was just tall enough to wear his moth- 
er’s apron tied around his neck. He 
swept, dusted, and even cooked a little. If 
storms or sickness kept them in the house, 
they were given needles, thread and thim- 
bles, and taught to replace buttons, and 
set at other slight repairing, which they 
learned to do quite skilfully. 

When the third brother (who is the hero 
of this story) had grown to fit the apron, 
the first was honorably released. His 
deft-handed successor, more ambitious or 
more teachable, became that rarest of 
artists—a good plain cook, who was wel- 
come at campings-out, and other festivities 
of a Bohemian character. He was un- 
daunted by biscuit and triumphant over 
steak. This third brother could also 
mend neatly, and even made his own neck- 
ties, to afford himself more variety. 

A time came when this training was 
worth a small salary. He found himself 
with an invalid wife, a boy of three years, 
and a hand so badly injured that he was 
obliged to change hisemployment. Some- 
thing suited to his altered circumstances 
was not easily or quickly found, but the 
man who had washed dishes had other re- 
sources. 

He did not, as well-meaning friends ad- 
vised, give up his home and waste his sub- 
stance on hired nurses and boarding- 
houses. 

Through a whole discouraging year of 
waiting, he nursed the sick wife, cooked 
for the small family, and kept the house 
bright and tidy with an occasional day’s 
help. 

When the right position was offered at 
last, and the housekeeping fell again into 
natural channels, it was evident that a 
man could assist his own family without 
loss of dignity, and at the same time avoid 
the discomfort, and perhaps debt, caused 
by additional cares while the real care- 
taker was unable to meet them. 

In a partnership, each member of the 
firm should be able to perform, or at least 








direct, the other’s work; and there is no 








THE W. C. T. U. WOMEN OF COLORADO. 


The W. C. T. U. of Coloradu met at 
Cait rt ‘ »¢ 287.6 4 the last 
week in September,—a brave, earnest set 
of women, realizing the needs of the age, 
and feeling deeply that they are called to 
help in the regeneration of the world, not 
only in the matter of strong drink, but ip 
many other ways, almost if not quite as 
important. 

Last year when the annual convention 
met, it was a season of mourning for their 
beloved first president, Mrs. Shields. 
Never before had they gathered together 
without her presence. They missed her 
wise counsels, her clear judgment, and to 
many it seemed as if the work could not 
go on without her. 

But this year the women have tried their 
strength, and have proved that they can go 
on, and the work accomplished in the last 
twelve months shows what zeal can do. 
It must be remembered that these Western 
workers are domestic women, whether 
they will or no. For servants, in most 
parts of the State, are unattainable lux- 
uries, and our best workers, many of them, 
are also our best housekeepers, and their 
outside work is never done at the expense 
of the home. The women of the W. C. 
T. U. have secured the passage of the 
Scientific Temperance Instruction bill in 
Colorado, and more than that, they see 
that it is enforced. They furnish the re- 
ligious services for the county jails and 
almshouses, which the counties are too 
economical to provide. They keep up the 
Cottage Home at Denver, where women, 
seduced and betrayed, can find a refuge 
and are given an opportunity to begin the 
world anew. 

And in a host of minor ways they are 
constantly at work. They look after the 
Sunday laws. They see to the suppres- 
sion of impure literature. They have a 
department of work among foreigners, 
and another among railroad employés. 
They are, every year, taking the question 
of the schools more and more into their 
hands. Already they have eight women 
serving as school directors in the State, 
and next year will see this number largely 
increased; and the yellow ribbon was 
nearly as conspicuous in the convention as 
the white. 

There were some noteworthy women 
present at the Cafion City convention. 
First, our president, Mrs. Thompson, 
graceful, quiet, always ladylike and self- 
possessed, home-loving, shrinking from 
notoriety, yet ready at any time to strike 
a blow for her cause,—a blow all the more 
eflective, because there is not one Chris- 
tian, womanly virtue which she lacks. 
Then there was Mrs. Beach, to whose la- 
bors the success of the Cottage Home is 
largely due. A little woman, brimful 
of mirth, and yet earnest withal, who 
makes one laugh and cry in a breath, but 
is sure to win you to her way of thinking 
before she stops talking. And to some of 
us the convention was not complete until 
Mrs. Telford, editor of the Challenge, 
came in at the last, fresh from the G. A. R. 
encampment in Ohio. Perhaps no one 
woman in the West has done so much for 
her sex and for temperance as this one. 
Four years ago she gave up lucrative liter- 
ary work to give her time and strength, 
and her money, too, to the founding of a 
paper devoted at once to the cause of tem- 
perance and the interests of her sex. It 
has been a hard battle, she has seen many 
dark days, but she has never faltered in 
the work, and to-day the Challenge is a 
power in the State and adjoining Territo- 
ries, the acknowledged organ of Prohibi- 
tionists and suffragists. And this is the 
work of one brave woman. We had hoped 
for an address from Mrs. Telford to con- 
clude our convention, but. eastern winds 
had left her with a sore throat; so we con- 
tented ourselves with looking at her sweet, 
womanly face, while Mrs. Beach treated 
us to a display of intellectual fireworks, 
which really left nothing to be desired. 

Cafion City was at its very best during 
the convention. ‘The most successful fruit- 
growing region of the State, it was a pleas- 
ant sight to many of us to see the heavily 
laden trees, bending and breaking beneath 
their burden of ripened fruit. Almost 
every house has its grape-vine and a fruit- 
tree or two somewhere about the premises. 
‘The mountains close around like an im- 
penetrable wall, but the Arkansas River 
has won its way through, and the famous 
“grand cafion” leads into the mountains 
beyond. 

The hospitality of the dwellers in this 
beautiful valley is of the scriptural kind. 
It seemed as if they would never weary of 
doing for us—strangers within their gates. 
Royally they welcomed and entertained 
us, and we said good-bye to them, feeling 
that our faith in mankind had been 
strengthened. JuLtA A. SABINE. 





men, authors, members of the French 
Academy, of the Academy of Sciences, of 
universities, teachers and learned men, to 
give their opinions about teaching women 
in colleges and lyceums. The follow- 
ing are extracts translated by Miss Agnes 
Burchard, of Washington, D. C., from a 
French newspaper published at Berne, 
Switzerland. 

M. Carnot, father of the president of the 
French Republic, member of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences, ex-secre- 
tary of public instruction, and president 
of the commission for the examination of 
the bill for the higher education of girls, 
writes as follows: 

‘*T regret to find the words, ‘without any 
profession,’ attached to nearly all names 
of women in civil records. ‘This seems to 
me not merely an admission of incapabil- 
ity, but a renunciation of personal inde- 
pendence. If I were a woman, I should 
feel proud of doing away with such a stig- 
ma. Independence shown ina useful pro- 
fession ought to inspire its owner witha 
just feeling of its worth. Happy he whom 
fortune allows to choose a work according 
to his liking! Nobody can rely on his for- 
tune. I have known ladies who were hap- 
py and proud to find the means of existence 
in a talent, cultivated to form a pleas- 
ant occupation. Every one should practise 
some work, intellectual or manual, only 
to learn how to employ his time use- 
fully. I address myself to both sexes; 
women have triumphed already in certain 
examinations. When their education is 
completed, they will bave done much to 
glorify work.” 


M. Léon Say, senator, member of the 
Academy, ex-minister, speaker of the Sen- 
ate when the law about the instruction of 
young girls was under discussion, said: 


‘*‘Women show themselves superior to 
men in all kinds of offices; men can only 
keep up with them when cultivating them- 
selves more, when lifting and educating 
themselves to a higher standard. You 
will say, This is the thought of an econo- 
mist. You may be right, but it is not the 
less true. Will not the consequences be 
good?” 


M. Enil Deschanel, senator, professor 
at the College of France, ex-deputy, said: 


‘““\My Dear Camille Sée: It will always 
remain an honor for you to have brought 
in and sustained this bill on the higher 
education of girls. Every man ought to 
applaud it, if only from a selfish point of 
view. ‘he more a woman’s mind is culti- 
vated, the happier the men will be. Buta 
great number of the latter, without con- 
fessing the truth, secretly want to keep 
women in intellectual inferiority, hoping 
to rule over them. It is selfishness that 
understands its own advantage badly, for 
insufficient instruction only creates silly 
companions. Men who think themselves 
so wonderfully strong certainly show an 
excessive though unconscious modesty. 
For in wishing uneducated—meaning dis- 
armed—women, they simply admit that, 
with equal weapons, they would know 
themselves conquered even before the 
strife.” 


M. René Goblet, deputy, former minis- 
ter of public instruction, says: 


“If anything can usefully influence the 
minds of our French citizens, and at the 
Same time prepare the necessary fusion of 
classes, it will be the law to which you 
have given your name.” 


M. Bardoux, senator, and ex-minister of 
public instruction, says: 


‘The entire moral status of our French 
citizens as well as their influence on the 
republic depends on the education given 
their daughters in colleges und lyceums.” 


M. Berthelot, senator, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and ex-minister of 
public instruction, says: 


“The higher education of women in col- 
leges and lyceums will be one of the most 
prominent reforms that our republic has 
ever achieved. By its influence the mod- 
ern mind is called to make the greatest 
progress and to work on the true educa- 
tion of the family.” 


M. Serrouillat, senator, member of the 
commission for the examination of the bill 
about the higher education of girls, said: 


**Too long man has treated woman now 
as an idol, which he broke after having 
worshipped it, then asa pretty doll, cre- 
ated for his pleasure, and again asa good 
servant made to work for him. When she 
is better cultivated he will learn to look 
upon her as an intelligent, enlightened 
companion, interested in his thoughts and 
feelings, and he wili be obliged to watch 
and elevate himself in order to remain 
worthy of her. This higher education of 
girls, so much feared by the church, will 
become the best antidote of divorce.” 


M. Jules Herbert, French anibassador at 
Berlin, said: 


‘*In the society of an intellectual woman 
aman blushes to show himself ignorant. 
‘Thus the development of the intellectual 
culture of girls will best promote that of 
men.” 

M. Alexandre Dumas, of the French 
Academy, said: 


“T only am afraid that when the young 
girls have learned all that men know, they 
will not want any more husbands, the 
authority and dominion of the latter 
supported only by the ignorance in whic’ 
wives have been kept.” 


Finally M. Camille Sée, when himself 


ins " Rive education. They 
not only form a child’s mind, but its heart. 
According to their ignorance or cultiva- 
tion, they contribute to the decay or the 
grandeur of nations.” 
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A HOME FOR INVALID WORKING- - 
WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal; . 

I wish to call attention to a very helpfu 
work for women, just inaugurated by the 
N. E. Helping Hand Society. The chief 
aim of this society is to protect young 
girls who are receiving small wages, by 
providing them with a comfortable, at- 
tractive home at avery moderate price. 
Among the many applicants have been 
women and girls who have become dis- 
abled and worn by the constant struggle 
to gain a livelihood. Many of them are 
completely broken down in health. Our 
convalescent homes give them shelter only 
for a season; our home for incurables has 
but limited accommodations; hence many 
of these homeless ones, when sickness 
comes, can find refuge only in alms- 
houses, which are overrun with foreigners. 
The need of a home for this class of de- 
serving women is very pressing. 

Fortunately, a way has opened to pro- 
vide such a home. Already, through a 
legacy, arrangements have been made to 
purchase a very desirable place in the 
town of Hanson, twenty-five miles from 
Boston. The location is healthy and at- 
tractive; grounds large enough to use for 
garden purposes; an efficient man and 
woman are engaged to care for the home. 
Arrangements for furnishing are rapidly 
progressing. All we lack now is a fund to 
provide for the daily wants of the inmates. 

Oar society holds a Fair, beginning Nov. 
19, continuing one week in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, for the benefit of the Help- 
ing Hand Home. One department of the 
fair and its proceeds will be devoted to 
this special object of a Home for Invalid 
Working-women—and also for a resting- 
place for all those who come under our 
care. 

We are very desirous that salable, 
useful urticles shall be donated, and we 
specially ask for contributions to this de- 
partment. All articles designed for this 
particular branch of our work should be 
so marked and forwarded either to the 
Home, 12 Carver Street, previous to the 
fair, or to the hall at the time of the fair. 
Weary housewives, and mothers in com- 
fortable homes, can you not send us from 
your gardens, your orchards, your pre- 
serve closets, or from your funds, just a 
little remembrance for the women, home- 
less, and friendless, for whom we hope to 
provide shelter? Further particulars can 
be learned by addressing 

Mrs. E. Trask HILL, 
Rec. Sec’y of Boston Helping Hand Society. 
Boston, Mass., Box 1871. 
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THE VOTING WOMEN CITIZENS. 


The number of supplementary assess- 
ments of women, instead of being 25,000, 
as at first reported, only foots up 22,821, 
to which must be added 461 who had been 
assessed prior to Aug. 13, and the whole 
number is then 23,472. The largest sup- 
plementary assessment of any ward is 
from twenty-four—1,629. Scanning the 
different wards, the strong probability is 
that the Protestant women assessed at 
least equalled in number the Catholic 
women. Now, the next point is, which of 
these two classes will get the most women 
on the voting-lists, where the conditions 
are far more stringent than at the asses- 
sor’s office. Besides these polls, several 
hundred women will, it is estimated, be 
registered on their property taxation. 

As to the effect of this inroad of women 
citizens upon municipal politics, the com- 
mon and obvious comment is of the sort 
made by the Sunday Herald, to the effect 
that the women re-enforcements will add 
just about equally to the strength of the 
combatants on the respective sides: 

**So, after all, even if it be demonstrated 
that women can be made to vote, and that 
the experiment of adding them to those 
who exercise the a is a success so 
far as calling them out, either from desire 
or duty, is concerned, the question may 
still po aly if the condition of public affairs 
is essentially affected by the accession. 
The question may then further be “PPro 
priate, if the sacrifice that voting calls for 
on the part of women, and the addition of 
a responsibility for public questions to 
her other and more congenial duties, be 
not unnecessary, because ineffectual in 
controlling questions of public policy. If 
this contest for the possession of the 
cusesal Se beapings tbe proses pregirtane® 
cessfu 
that exist hetteene the political parties, 
we are inclined to think that such will be 
the general verdict.” : 

This is quite the hand-to-mouth politi- 
cian’s view, which never looks farther 
than the end of his nose or the pending 
election and the present parties. ‘If it be 
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vote” either from desire or duty, would 
the Herald seriously ‘question if the con- 
dition of public affairs is essentially affect- 
ed by the accession?” ‘The least reflective 
can see, for example, that wherever ques- 
tions of rumsellers’ rights or influence en- 
ter into politics, everything is at once 
gravely altered and complicated. Would 
not the task of the liquor dealers’ watch- 
ers and organizers in politics be indefinite- 
ly increased, and indeed rendered almost 
impracticable, if a mass of women voters 
had to be satisfied as to candidates and 
measures proposed? Would anybody pre- 
tend that the mothers, wives and sisters 
of any class of our voters could conceliva- 
bly be made consciously to vote for the 
vampires that fatten on ruined homes? 
But the saloon question is only one of sev- 
eral on which the woman-voting strength 
could be effectively mobilized. In case of 
a candidate of proved inhumane habits or 
unchaste life, would women voters ever 
follow the lead of their men folks? No; 
in such cases, and many others, to add the 
women votes is not merely to double the 
votes of the respective sides. An essen- 
tial difference would be effected by their 
accession. 

The professional, grizzled leaders, oft 
defeated but still unconquered, of the 
woman suftragists are highly elated, we 
are informed, and are naturally prepared 
to claim that the political interest shown 
by women when there was so me object to 
be effected by the very limited suffrage 
allowed them is an all-sufficient reply to 
the main argument which has been urged 
against the further extension of woman 
suffrage, namely, thet the women do not 
exercise what voting privilege is already 
granted. ‘The saloon interest has quickly 
taken the alarm, and in order to forestall 
any attempt to increase the pressure, on 
the strength of this registration, to secure 
municipal suffrage for women, or at least 
license suftrage, will probably counter by 
proposing the repeal of the school-suffrage 
law. It is thus virtually admitted that 
the great mass of Catholic and Protestant 
women would be found shoulder to shoul- 
der in the battle against the grog-shop. 
Pity they could not be together in the 
proper education of their offspring !—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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UNCLE PETER HAS THE LAST WORD. 


“T read a piece in the paper about 
Women’s Rights lately,” said Uncle Peter 
Elderberry, last evening. “It was by 
your sister, but I can’t say that I agree 
with it.” 

“Oh, well,” returned Bub, “‘it is not 
necessary that you should say so. Bel 
doesn’t care what any mere man may say 
on the subject. It’s the women she’s 
after.” 

“Of course,” I explained, “ta man’s 
opinion on this subject cannot be of so 
much importance as a woman’s opinion. 
I don’t see that men need to give them- 
selves any anxiety about it.” 

“You don’t!” exclaimed Uncle Peter, 
beginning to get interested. ‘Suppose 
my wife chould take a notion to go sky- 
larking off to the polls, what should I do?” 

“T know,” said Bub. “You’d go to 
work right away to stir up pancake bat- 
ter. That is what the husbands of public- 
spirited women in the funny paragraphs 
always do. Then one of your grown-up 
children would be made & child again just 
for to-night, so that he might mingle his 
wails with the buckwheat batter, and help 
to make it pleasant for you.” 

**Don’t be nonsensical, Bub. What I 
want to ask Uncle Peter is this: When 
women go to church, or market, or rail- 
way station, who takes care of homes and 
babies then? And what becomes of these 
care-takers when women go to vote?” , 

“They expire instantly,” said Bub, 
“every mother’s child of them.” 

‘What I mean,” said Mr. Elderberry, 
‘ig that these things don’t take women’s 
minds away from their homes so much as 
voting would.” 

“}’ve seen a mission meeting take a 
woman’s mind so far from home that it 
never came back again; and after she fol- 
lowed her mind to a heathen land, every 
one said what a noble deed it was. Every 
woman who earns her own living—and 
there are a good many of them-in these 
days—must necessarily have her mind 
taken away from home.” 

**Well, now, the hand that rocks the 
cradle”—— 

“Ought to find better employment. It is 
a mistake to rock a cradle, particularly 
when a baby is in it. It makes the poor 
child dazed and dizzy and half drunk. It 
is a most irrational way of putting a 
human being to sleep.” 

“Isabel,” said Bub, gravely, “it is rude 
to interrupt.” 

“I beg your pardon, Uncle Peter. You 
were about to say that the hand that rocks 
the cradle”—— 

““Wields the ruler,” said the youngest 
boy. 

“Bub, who is interrupting now? Do 
you wish me to wield the ruler in your 





direction?” A playful attempt to varry 
out this threat ended in my wrists being 
imprisoned by a pair of strong young 
hands. 

“The great objection to woman's voting 
is that she can’t fight,” observed Bub, 
apropos of the situation. ‘When you have 
the physical strength to enforce laws, you 
may be permitted to take a hand in mak- 
ing them.” 

“Oh! then voting is a matter of mere 
muscle, not of intelligence and conscience. 
But a great many male voters have not the 
physical strength to enforce the laws that 
they help to make. Let go of my wrists, 
please, Bub; you hurt them.” 

“IT don’t see,” said Mr. Elgerberry, 
“why you shouldn't be content with the 
influence you have over your brother, 
without wishing to vote also.” 

“T have no more influence over my 
brother than he has over me. Why 
shouldn’t he be content with his influence, 
instead of wishing to vote also? A good 
influence is not neutralized by a good 
vote. When I have an opinion to express 
in print, [ don’t influence Bub to express 
it for me. Why should I do so when I 
have an opinion to express at the polls?” 

** Well, because it doesn’t seem a woman’s 
place exactly. It seems to me the women 
have enough to attend to at home, or if 
they haven’t, they ought to have.” 

**Yes, they have a good deal to occupy 
their thoughts and time, but not more 
than men. Don’t you think it would be 
reasonable to deprive merchants of their 
vote because they rise early and lie down 
late, and their days are filled with cares 
and duties?” 

‘No; men like to do the rough outside 
work of the world, and save the women. 
It is the nature of good men to like to pro- 
tect and defend women; and I'll tell you 
what it is, Miss Bel, just as quick as you 
bring your sex down to the level of ours, 
you’ll crush out all these—these”—— 

‘*Chivalrous instincts,” suggested Bub. 

“If you are going into the crushing busi- 
ness, Isabel, I would like to recommend 
some lemons to your notice. They are on 
the dining-room table, with sugar and 
water adjacent.” 

“No, Bub; if your chivalrous instincts 
have not suggested the propriety of your 
making lemonade for us, I shall have to 
bring my influence to bear on you. A sis- 
ter’s influence, you know, is a wonderful 
thing.” 

“It isn’t going to work miracles,” re- 
sponded Bub. “I shouldn’t care, if my 
lemonade only tasted as goud as yours.” 

‘Oh, if you resort to flattery, of course 
I must yield; but what I want to say first 
is that no amount of political liberty will 
make a man any less of a gentleman, or a 
woman any less of alady. I hope I may 
never vote if it is going to make me indif- 
ferent to the claims of any man who is 
weaker, or wearier, or much older than my- 
self, upon my generosity and gentleness. 
Chivalry—the desire to defend the de- 
fenceless and help those in need—is not 
confined to one sex.” 

Through the open door I heard Bub re- 
mark, “It’s no use arguing with girls; 
they’ve always some way of getting round 
it.” And Mr. Elderberry responded, ‘It 
does look a little like that.”—Bel Thistie- 
thwaite, in Toronto Globe. 








“WE POINT WITH PRIDE” 

To the “Good name at home,” won by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In Lowell, Mass., where it is 
prepared, there is more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
sold than of all other medicines, and it has given 
the best of satisfaction since its introduction ten 
years ago. This could not be if the medicine did 
not possess merit. If you suffer from impure 
blood, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and realize its 
peculiar curative power. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength § and wholesomeness. More economical 
kinds, and cannot be sold in 


than the 

~—aan withjthe multitude of low test, short 
1 hosphate powders. Sold 

indent: Rowss Ramewe Pow Wall 


incans. Roya ‘@ PowvER Co., 106 


Street, N. Y. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had p in bis hands py an East Inaia mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the mae I and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and alli throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
haman suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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NEW! NEW! NEW! 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


§ H (60 cts., $6 doz.) L. O. Emer- 
og armony, son. For Singing Classes. 
Full set of melodious exercises and easy songs, with 
explanations and excellent collection of sacred and 
secular songs. 








Song Manual, Book J, (30 cts.) For Primary Classes 
Song Manual, Book 1/. (40 cts.) For Medium Classes 
Song Manual, Sook JJ. (S0 ets.) For Higher Classes. 
A new set of Graded School Song Books, by L. O. Em- 
erson. Teachers will find them useful and attractive. 


i 35 ) T d Hoft 
Bells of Victory, : a an ely goed 
Temperance Song Book. 104 first-rate songs 
and choruses. Send for specimen copy. 


j j loth 50 +» $4.80 doz., 40 ct 
Praise in Song, “vorras,’si'20 doz) Lo. & 
E. U. Emerson. For praise and Prayer-Meetings 


and Sunday Schools. May be safely commended as 
one of the very best books of the kind. 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, “Songs 


of rare beauty. 33 songs by 27 diflerent composers, 
all well-known and eminent. This belongs among 
the Classical books, of which the others are: Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Voices, Classic 
Tenor Songs, Piano Classics, Classical Pianist, 
each $1.00, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
(Mt. Carroll, Ill.) 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY stters superior ad. 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inete of Natural Te a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on oes. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. As. BUILDING, 
Boylston, cor. of Berkeley St., Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Academic, Classical, Scientific, and Special 
Courses arranged. Corps of thirteen teachers. 
Daily calisthenics. German and French taught 
conversationally. Girls fitted for Smith, Welles- 
ley, Boston University, Medical Schools, and 
Institutes. 

Circulars on demand. References: Ex-Gov. 
A. H. Rice, Ex-Gov. Wm. Gaston, Judge J. W. 
McKim, &c., &c. 


























Some of our New Books 


— FOR— 
YOUNC PEOPLE. 
= } etme FLORIMOND. By Sitpyey Luska. 


Sidney Luska has perhaps never written anything 
better than this deligntful boys’ story. Io coutrast 
with the many feverish, unhealthy books for boys, its 
tonic effect is like that of a clear, bracing wind from 

northwest. The old French neoblewan who stands 
for the ideal to the young hero of the story, a:.d repre- 
sents motif ot bis actions, is drawn with great skill, 
while the two Jews who help make Gregory’s good for- 
tune. are, with their dialect, simply inimitabie, 


LITTLE JOE. By JAmeEs Oris. $1.00, 

Little Joe is a newsboy waif in one of our great cities. 
But he does not remain one long, for he i» made of the 
right sort of stuff. He bas courave and persistence, 
which carry hiw through some thrilling experiences, 
and when at the end of the book ones a happy 
farmer boy, with a a? future belere him, we feel 
that he bas earned it all, 


JUDGE KURNHAM’S DAUGHTERS. Br 

“Pansy” (Mrs.G. R. ALDEN). $1.50. 

In this story we renew acquaintance with Ruth 
Erskine, one of the Chautauqua giris, who now appears 
as the wife of Judve Burubam, aud step-mother to his 
two beautiful daughters. Their home life is not alto- 
gether a happy une, but through its unpleasant experi- 
ences “Pansy” teaches some of her sweetest lessuns. 


NED HARLOW’S VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 

By Mrs. 8.G. KniGutT. $1.25. 

A story of travel in the Holy Land, The manuscript 
was nena aod approves by Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., 
for many years U. 8. Consul at Jerusalem. Thus the 
strictest accuracy of detall has been secured, without 
impairing in even the slightest degree the interest of 
the story. This boos will be sure to interest every one 
who takes it up; but it is of especial value to Sunday 
schoot scholars and teachers, because of the light it in- 
directly throws upon many difficult Scripture passages, 
by its vivid descriptions of Kastern ways of living. 
Cover in colors from original design, 


MY WONDER STORY. By Anne K. BENE- 

DICT. Quarto, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 

A young folks’ science story, based on physiology. 

“Ifachild happens to ask a question about his own 
bones, or about muscles, and nerves, etc., the father 
and mother are wise indeed, if they are able to give 
him exact information. But this book will do it, and 
that, too, without the use of many technical or scien- 
tific terms.”—Chicago Interior. 

“We heartily recommend the ‘Wonder Story’ to all 
who are trying to hupress the children with the fact 
that their bodies are holy and beautiful, fit to be temples 
of the Holy Spirit.”— Golden Rule, 

“Admirably titted for use in schools as a reader or 
supplewentary text-book.”—Nashville American, 

With 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME, 
colored frontispiece. $1.00. A beautifully printed 
and illustrated quarto volume. 


The boy will find in it a thorough business education; 
the girl will learn to do a hundred things about the 
house, and in her sphere, which will be of untold 
service to her; she may likewise see what many noted 
women have done to make the world wiser and better; 
and both girls and boys—not the youngest, for the 
book is for readers of from twelve to sixteen—may 
pick up a vast amount of curious information about 
the animal creation, gathered by one of the most 
famous of our American naturalists, 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE EARLY 
DISCOVERERS. By FRANCES A. HUMPH- 
REY. Quarto, cloth, $1.00. 

A highly entertaining and instructive combination of 
history, biography, travel and adventure, intended 
especially for the young, Beginning with the myth of the 
“Lost Atlantis,” the author goes on to tell of the voy- 
ages nade to the New World by the Northmen, the Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and English, sketching, by the way, 
the lives and characters of Vespucci, Columbus, 
Raleigh, Drake, and others. Numerous illustrations 
add to the text. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. By SARAH 
K. BOLTON. $1.25. 
A dozen biographies of American women who have 


earned success so noble and complete that the sturies 
of their lives are legacies to the world; among them 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Il’almer, the college president; 
Rachel Bodley, the physician and dean of theWoman’s 
Medical College in Philadeiphia; Marion Harland, the 


author; Miss Booth, the edi or; and Juliet Corson, the 
apostle of good cooking. 





At the Bookstores, or sent post-paid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL 
AND POPULAR BOOKS 


Uniform with “SWANEE RIVER” and 
“OLD KENTUCKY HOME,” 


MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA. 
NELLY WAS A LADY. 
MASSA’S 7ie COLD, COLD GROUND. 


Beautifully illustrated. Each in one vol. 
4to. Full gilt. 
Bronzed Arabesque (New style for the 





season of 1888—9), ‘ ° ° - $1.50 
Cloth, Ivory Finish, or Imitation Wood, 1.50 
Seal, . ° ° e P ‘ ° 2.50 
Flexible Calf, Extra, or Tree Calf, . 5.00 


These noble and beautiful songs have been for 
many years popular with the American people from 
Maine to California, and there is hardly a man or 
woman in the Republic that does not know and love 
them. They are now for the first time published in 
sumptuous holiday editions, with remarkable rich- 
ness and beauty of illustrations and bindings, and 
will find thousands of buyers everywhere. 

The Southern scenes, illustrated in these poems 
with so much eloquence and pathos, have been re- 
wy ~y- in admirable pictures drawn on the spot, 


y the well-known artist, Charles Copeland, who 
has recently spent a long season in Georgia and 
other Southern States, following the track of Sher- 


man’s army “from Atlanta to the sea,” and making 
also many very telling sketches of scenes on the oid 
ylantations. With the painstaking accuracy of 
Meissonier or Detaille, he has also collected a yreat 
number of uniforms, weapons, standards, etc., of 
the time of the great Civil War, to make correct his 
scenes in the march of the grand army, 


THE LETTERS OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN TO IGNAZ AND 
CHARLOTTE MOSCHELES. 


Translated and edited by Fetrx Moscnez- 
LES. 8vo. Lllustrated, - $3.00 
In Half Calf, . ° ° ° ° - 5.50 


The deeply interesting Mendelssohn-Moscheles let- 
ters have been carefully edited and translated by 
M. Felix Moscheles, the son of the recipient of the 
letters ; and this fascinating voluine has been awaited 
with great interest by all readers, and especially by 
all lovers of music and Mendelssohn. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and interesting, and include 
several fine portraits of the great composer, others 
of his father and mother, his wife Cecile, his friend 
and teacher Moscheles; pictures of his home and 
study; fac-similes of some of the original drafts 
of the “Songs without Words,” etc.; and many of 
Mendelssohn's ba comic drawings, as droll as 
Thackeray’s caricatures. The book will be pub- 
lished in the same sumptuous manner as the Long- 
fellow Correspondence. 


A MAN STORY. 


By E. W. Howe. Author of “The Story 
of a Country Town.” 12mo., . 





$1.50 


“A Man Story” is a more elaborate and larger 
work than Mr. Howe’s two preceding novels, and 
will renew the popular enthusiasm that welcomed 
“The Story of a Country Town.” It is a record of 
double identity, though not patterned after “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” The title will be fully un- 
derstood after the first two pages. It sney means 
the story of a man. “Mr. Howe is the strongest 
man in fiction that the great West has yet produced. 
Indeed, one of the strongest of his generation any- 
where.” — Transcript 


TICKNOR & GO., Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


‘Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leafléts 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
Henry B. Blackwell. » by 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. P 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomaAn’s JourR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
I, Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s Jour- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est Spiritual development, through the truth as 
taught by 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Terms in America, - $1.00 per year 
Foreign Subscriptions, - 1.25 postpaid 





Single copy 10c. 
FRANCES LORD, 
Editor & Publisher, 


36 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill- 


Send for Sample Copy. 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLByY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte. 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and able writers 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Batrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 





dress jor $8.00 per year. 
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Letters containing remittances, and to 
business of the must be 
Boston. Regintered Letters 
at ‘risk eaeiel t registered, at 
our ° sen no . 
“Sivaeetetel tee panert sufficient receipt f 
t risa ‘or 
the aret subscriptions change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 


their ae and to forward money for the en- 
saing year without waiting for a bil). 4 








SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN DORCHESTER. 


A public meeting of the Dorchester 
Woman Suffrage League was held in Win- 
throp Hall, Upham’s Corner, on Wednes- 
day evening, October 17, beginning at 
eight o’clock. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Rev. 8. J. Bar- 
rows, and Mrs. Lucy Stone, who presided. 

The Executive Committee has voted to 
have a sale of useful and fancy articles in 
Lyceum Hall, on Friday, December 7, be- 
ginning at 11 A. M., and continuing 
through the day andevening. Admission, 
15 cents; children under twelve, 10 cents. 
There will be in addition, in the evening, 
a dance in the large hall, beginning at 
eight o’clock, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Martha R. May, Mrs. C. H. Codman, 
Miss 8S. Frank King, and Miss C. S. Cal- 
lender. Tickets, 75 cents each. 

Contributions of artitles, principally 
useful, are requested from the members, 
who will receive each one ticket to the 
sale, free. Donations of sandwiches, cake, 
and home-made candy are solicited. There 
will be a Harrison Square table, under the 
management of Miss Callender, and an 
Upham’s Corner table under Mrs. E. C. 
Ford, 24 Columbia Street, also a general 
table. A light repast will be on sale for 
the convenience of any desiring it. Mem- 
bers are requested to assist in selling 
tickets. Application made to Mrs. May, 


69 Adams Street. 
F. E. BILines, Sec’y. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


——e-o—__—_—_— 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Emporia, Kan., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 13, 14 and 15, 1888, 
beginning at 2.30 P. M., on November 13. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be held at 10 A. M., on Tuesday, No- 
vember 13. Members of the State Associa- 
tion are entitled to seats in the convention. 
Membership tickets are equivalent to cre- 
dentials. Each local auxiliary is entitled 
to one delegate, besides one for each fif- 
teen paying members. Let no auxiliary 
be unrepresented. Entertainment is most 
generously proffered to delegates and 
members of the convention by the hospi- 
table people of Emporia. All delegates 
and members intending to be present 
should write, on or befpre November 1, to 
Mrs. J. M. Kellugg, chairman of entertain- 
ment committee, Emporia, Kan., announc- 
ing their intention of availing themselves 
of this kind hospitality. 

The convention will be addressed by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, 
N. Y., Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of Evanston, 
Ill., Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Beatrice, edi- 
tor Woman’s Tribune, and others. We send 
kind greeting to all friends of the suf- 
frage movement in the State, and cordial- 
ly invite their presence and co-operation. 

Mrs. Laura M. Jouns, Pres. 

Mrs. Anna C. Walt, Vice-Pres. 

Pror. W. H. CarruTH, Rec. Sec’y. 

Dr. NANNIE STEPHENS, Cor. Sec’y. 

Mrs. MartiA L. BERRY, Treas. 
————__-__ —#oo—— 


TO THE WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS OF 
MAIN 
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The annual meeting of the Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in Portland, 
Oct. 5, and its proceedings reported in 
last week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL. It gave 
us great pleasure to have Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe present at the business meeting in 
the afternoon, and deliver an address in 
the evening. The attendance was large— 
probably about three hundred. Only a 
few of our fellow-believers, however, out- 
side of Portland, were present. It is these 
whom I wish to reach, and I therefore 
address them now. 

The Executive Committee desire very 
earnestly that local societies shall be es- 
tablished in all parts of the State. A 
resolution was passed to add the following 
words to the Constitution: ‘*‘Wherever 
local woman suffrage societies shall be es- 
tablished in any part of the State, the 
members thereof, by virtue of their member- 
ship in the local society, shall be members 
of the State association, provided that such 
societies shall pay the sum of twenty-five 
cents for each member into the treasury 
of the State association.” I urge upon all, 
therefore, who shall read these words, to 
take steps at once to form local societies in 
their city, town, or village, wherever 
there does not now exist a local woman 





suffrage association. Any member can 
constitute such a society. The ‘‘King’s 
Daughters” organize in bands often. We 
can organize in bands of five, if necessary. 
A form of constitution has been prepared 
and will be sent to any person by apply- 
ing to the Cor. Sec'y, Mrs. Etta H. 
Osgood, No. 171 Oxford Street, Portland, 
or to me. 

The Executive Committee urge the need 
of immediate action. The legislature will 
convene in January. We shall ask for 
municipal suffrage for the women of 
Maine. We wish to send petitions with 
long lists of names as early as the middle 
of January. Let me ask the reader of 
these words, therefore, to wait for no one 
else. If no local society exists in your 
community, ask four other friends to meet 
you in your parlor. Send for the form of 
a constitution. Organize at once. Send 
to WoMAN’s JOURNAL for leaflets. Ask 
disbelievers to meet with your society and 
read to them the leaflets you receive. Call 
upon your representatives to the legis- 
lature. Let them know that some of their 
constituents wish them to vote to give 
municipal suffrage to women. So will 
you help the State Association when, 
through its representatives and co-work- 
ers, it shall appear before the legislature. 

Do not lay this paper aside, and say :— 
“*] will see to this by and by.” See to it 
the day you read these words. It is or- 
ganization, organization, ORGANIZATION 
we want. Soshall come victory. 

HENRY BLANCHARD, Pres. 


-_———_e-o-o-—_ 


PETITIONS. 





The increased interest in the woman suf- 
frage cause brought about by the public 
school question, should add many thou- 
sand names to the petition for municipal 
suffrage. Every one who receives a peti- 
tion should do her utmost to secure names 
of both men and women now. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

Let us make the most of this “tide,” and 
it may be that municipal suffrage will 
come from it. L. 8. 

———_-—-_ eo o— 


A BENIGHTED OHIO JUDGE. 





Dr. Henderson, a well-known woman 
physician, and one of the most esteemed 
and successful practitioners in Columbus, 
O., had her testimony on a case of insan- 
ity disallowed and thrown out of Court by 
Judge Safford recently, solely because she 
was a woman, and he would not receive as 
valid a woman doctor's testimony. Why 
do not the well-to-do women of Columbus, 
so many of whom are the doctor’s patients, 
protest against this outrageous assump- 
tion of ‘the most excellent judge?” 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

Evanston, Ill. 

—-—- -# ee 


SUFFRAGE ADVOCATED IN CINCINNATI. 


The Cincinnati Literary Club, an associ- 
ation of one hundred gentlemen of that 
city engaged in literary and professional 
pursuits, recently extended an invitation 
to Mr. H. B. Blackwell, one of their earli- 
est active members, to read a paper on 
Woman Suffrage at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Club, on Saturday evening, 
Oct. 6. As a preface to his paper Mr. 
Blackwell said : 


*“*f am glad to be with you to-night. It 
is thirty-three years since I last met 
with this Club. From 1850 to 1855, I sel- 
dom failed to be present at its meetings, 
unless absent from the city. In its society 
I have spent many of the happiest hours 
of my life. It is associated with memories 
of Chase and Emerson, Alcott and Theo- 
dore Parker, all honorary members and 
honored guests. Itis a great pleasure to 
me to find the Club, after a third of a cen- 
tury, still active, progressive and useful. 
Long may it continue to refine and en- 
lighten and liberalize the thoughts of this 
community! My enjoyment of this happy 
reunion is not without a shade of sadness. 
I last met you a young man, my life 
largely in anticipation; I meet you to- 
night, a man no longer young, my life 
largely a reminiscence. look at your 
faces; they are not familiar. Where are 
the men I loved and who loved me? A 
few are with us to-night, but the rest no 
longer respond to the roll-call. The ma- 
jority have ‘gone to that bourne from 
which no traveller returns.’ We rejoice 
to know that, living or dead, they have 
done their work so well that the world is 
better for their having lived. Your pres- 
ence here to-night is proof, if proof were 
needed, that the Literary Club is still alive 
to living issues. Iam here by your kind 
invitation to bring to your attention a 
great public question not yet fully under- 
stood and necessarily of slow growth— 
‘Woman Suffrage, a Political Reform.’ I 
ask for it a candid consideration. But 
first let me tell you why 1 myself am a 
suffragist. — years ago last May, my 
father came to this city from New York, 
bringing with him a wife and nine chil- 
dren. I was then a boy of thirteen. With- 
in a month he died, leaving us destitute. 
My mother and elder sisters k the 
family , established a school, sent 
me to co ly devoted ves to 
the education and welfare of the younger 
Pages geal In maturer life, I are found 
nw daughter my ideals 
sympathy and co-operation. ‘all that. +f 








am I owe to women. I should be an 
ingrate indeed, if | were not an advocate 
of their legal and political equality.” 
After the reading of the paper on suf- 
frage, a social reunion followed. Interest- 
ing reminiscences of the Club between 1848 
and 1855 were given by Judges Wright and 
Mallon, H. B. Blackwell, and others. Then 
all united in singing “The Old Field 
Marshall,” ** Crambamboillet,” ‘* Widow 
Malone,” and other old club songs. It 


was 4 very interesting occasion. 
H. B. B. 
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ENTERPRISING INDIANAPOLIS WOMEN. 


One of the first women, if not the first, 
to practise medicine in Indianapolis, was 
Mra. Rachel Swain, who opened her office 
at least sixteen years ago. She has built 
up a large and profitable practice, and has 
established a sanitary home for the recep- 
tion of chronic patients. She holds a di- 
ploma from the Women’s Medical College 
of Chicago, and from one or two other col- 
leges, and pays especial attention to die- 
tetics and hygiene. 

Dr. Mary Smith is the successor to Dr. 
Marie Haslep, and took the latter's place 
as resident physician at the Indiana Re- 
formatory, and as one of the four physi- 
cians who attend the Home for the Friend- 
less. She is also medical examiner for 
one of the insurance companies. 

Mrs. Rose C. MeFall, M. D., took the 
full course at the Indiana Eclectic Medi- 
cal College of Indianapolis, and was 
graduated with the class of ’88 with the 
highest honors. She was the valedictorian 
and presented an address of more than 
ordinary merit. Its thought was the equal- 
ity of the sexes based upon the principles 
of equity. 

Dr. Laura B. Jennings is a graduate of 
the Physio-Medical College of Indian- 
apolis, and makes a specialty of treating 
women and children. 

Dr. Martha J. French, a specialist, is the 
medical examiner of the Sisterhood branch 
of the Iron Hall. 

Miss Mary A. Spink is a graduate of the 
Indiana Medical College, and made some 
notable microscopic studies during her 
course. She is now associated with Dr. 
W. B. Fletcher, late superintendent of the 
State Insane Hospital, in a sanitarium for 
the treatment of the insane. 

Miss Carrie M. Lloyd, who graduated 
with the highest honors from the Cincin- 
nati College of Dentistry, the only lady in 
her class a few years ago, is successfully 
practising her profession. 

Mrs. Pursell, wife of Dentist Pursell, 
has sole care of his office, and is proficient 
both in operating and the making of teeth. 

In educational affairs, women occupy a 
prominent place in Indianapolis. Miss N. 
Cropsey, for many years principal of the 
training-school, ranks high in the public 
school service, and is now assistant super- 
intendent. 

In establishing the Girls’ Classical 
School, Mrs. May Wright Sewall has 
manifested a remarkable executive ability, 
and has awakened a greater interest among 
the intelligent women of the city regard- 
ing improved methods in education, espec- 
ially with reference to physical culture 
and healthful dress for girls. Her school 
is designed especially to prepare girls for 
college, and is admirably equipped in 
every respect and has attained a national 
reputation. 

Mrs. Hattie A. Prunk, a graduate from 
the Boston School of Oratory, opened a 
Dramatic School in Indianapolis twelve 
years ago. She is a lady of great force of 
character, and the tributes of hundreds of 
ex-pupils now occupying positions in the 
professions and various ranks in life attest 
to her thoroughness as a teacher. She is 
also one of the Faculty of the Indianapolis 
Institute for Young Ladies, in which Mrs. 
James Lyon is associated with her hus- 
band as one of the principals. 

Mrs. Lucia Julian Martin came to In- 
dianapolis three years ago, a graduate of 
Edna Chaffer Noble’s School of Expres- 
sion in Detroit, and established a branch 
in this city, and by continuous industry 
has succeeded in making it one of the rec- 
ognized schools of the place. Both Mrs. 
Prunk and Mrs. Martin are in frequent de- 
mand for readings. 

The “Organizer Publishing Company of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Indiana” was incorporated May, 1886, 
with a capital of $5,000 divided into one 
thousand shares, and is the only printing 
office in the State in which the owners, 
managers and employés are all women. 
Mrs. J. R. Nichols, widely known as the 
president of the Indiana W. C. T. U., is 
president of the company, Miss Sadie B. 
Whistler, secretary, and Miss Mollie G. 
Hay, treasurer. 

In addition to the Organizer, the com- 
pany publish the Zastern Star and several 
leaflets and do a considerable amount of 
job work. The mechanical work is highly 
creditable, and the business is steadily 
growing. 

Miss Sadie Reed has edited the Organ- 
izer acceptably for several years, and Miss 








Mollie G. Hay is a success as its business 
manager. Recently Miss Hattie B. John- 
son was made associate editor and shows 
an aptness for her work that promises 
well. Miss Johnson has served for three 
years as clerk of*the Universalist State 
Convention, and is the first lady in the 
State to hold that position. 

The Woman's News, to which the writer 
is indebted for many of the items present- 
ed in this article, is a semi-monthly wholly 
under the management of women, and is 
notable for living up to its name to the 
fullest extent. Its editor, Mrs. I. May 
Wheeler, did a large amount of excellent 
woman suffrage work in Indiana in 1882- 
3, organizing, speaking aod writing, and 
afterward was engaged in similar work in 
Minnesota. She is thoroughly acquainted 
with the woman question in all its phases, 
as her columns show. Miss Frances E. 
White and Miss Mary Kidder attend to the 
business matters of the News. 

The Zastern Star is a third newspaper 
under the management of women; pub- 
lished by Nettie Ransford, Kate Metcalf, 
& Co. It isa monthly devoted to the in- 
terests of the ‘‘Order of the Eastern Star” 
and to woman’s work in general. Mrs. 
Ransford combines business and editorial 
ability ina happy degree, and Miss Met- 
calf finds her part of the work not incom- 
patible with her duties as teacher in the 
public schools. 

Mrs. May Gable has established a flour- 
ishing school in stenography and type- 
writing. Miss Fanny M. Benson has a 
type-writing office, where she operates, 
instructs, and keeps supplies for sale. 
Misses Anna Taylor and Mollie MacEvoy 
operate a shorthand and type-writing 
office, Miss Taylor being the only lady 
court reporter in the city. 

Many women are engaged in various de- 
partments of trade, some in lines not 
usually occupied by women. Mrs. Hannah 
E. Moses is a practical optician and is con- 
tinuing the bnsiness as left by her husband 
at his death. Mrs. Elizabeth Stout, with 
her son, is owner and manager of a shoe 
store. Mrs. Nickum is at the head of the 
‘“‘Nickum Bakery,” which does a large 
business. Miss Edith Leonard is the lead- 
ing member of a firm which owns an ex- 
tensive novelty store. Mrs. Craig has been 
in the dry-goods business twenty years. 
A few years ago, the firm of Bartz Green- 
wood & Daughter owned and managed a 
large lumber yard, and may be still doing 
so. 

This is a very incomplete list of enter- 
prising women in Indianapolis, but will 
serve to indicate some of the directions of 


their enterprise. 
FLORENCE M. ADFINSON. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Forty-three meetings have been ap- 
pointed with our new leagues to be held 
before January first. If all the arrange- 
ments are made they will be similar to the 
following: 





Warren, Oct. 15, 1888. 
Dear Miss Pond: The Executive Committee 
met with me to-day, and found your suggestions 
for the sociable, and readings, music, etc., to be 
added to our public meeting, very satisfactory. 
We will hold the meeting in Crescent Hall, Mon- 
day, Oct. 22, at 7.30 P. Mrs. O. I. Darling, 
our president, will preside. Miss Cora Scott 
Pond and others will make the addresses. At 
8.45 or 9 P. M. there will be a sociable, with 
vocal and instrumental music and recitations. 
Cake and coffee wiil be furnished. During the 
sociable we will all get acquainted, and secure 
members to our league. e will meet you at 

the depot. Jutia M. Hitcucock, Sec’y. 


TAWRENCE—The officers of the League 
met Oct. 13, to discuss means of promot- 
ing the cause in this city, and to raise 
money for local work and for the State 
Association. It was decided to have a 
sale of useful articles during the holiday 
season and also to hold a large public 
meeting during the fall to be addressed by 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and others. 


ALLSTON—A meeting will be held in 
the M. E. Church, Monday, Nov. 12, at 
7.30 P. M., under the auspices of the Brigh- 
ton and Boston Woman Suffrage Leagues. 
Particulars will be given later. 


DORCHESTER held a public meeting 
Oct. 17. Addresses by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Lucy Stone and Rev. S. J. 
Barrows. This League will raise $100 for 
the State Fund by holding local _ sales, 
meetings and a sociable and dancing party 
during the coming months. 


MELROSE—Through Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, the League has pledged $100 to 
the State Fund. 


Foxsoro’—The League will raise the 
sum asked from them. 


DEDHAM will have a public meeting of 
especial interest in December. . They will 
raise their a-rT of money for the 
State work. One hundred and seventy- 
five women have been assessed to vote for 
their school committee. 


HupDsoON will have a convention on Fri- 
day, November 30, at 3 and 7.30 P. M. 
Their regular meeting is held the first 
Thursday of the month. 

Meetings are arranged as follows: 

Oct. 22, WARREN 





strumental m and recitations 
Fletcher, Will be’ furnished at he den' a 


Dec. 12, Nort MrippLesoro’. 


Replies for meetings should be sent in 
early, that we may make the best arrange- 
ments possible to have successful gather- 
ings. We hope all the older leagues and 
clubs will make their own arrangements 
for meetings before Jan. 1. 

Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. 8S. A. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Ff 





The Pittsburg (Pa.) Conference of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church is composed 
of two hundred ministers, whose ministra- 
tions extend over a territory nearly twice 
as large as Massachusetts, and who preach 
every Sunday to not less than one hundred 
thousand hearers. The membership is 
about 40,000, and there are more than two 
hearers for one member. This Confer- 
ence met Oct. 30, and held a session of six 
days. Miss Matilda Hindman went there 
on the opening day, in the hope of getting 
the Conference to recognize woman suf- 
frage. She was personally acquainted 
with many of the preachers, some of whom 
had given her much aid in her suffrage 
work. She told them her purpose in com- 
ing, and they seemed glad that she should 
make the effort, but they said it would be 
useless, as the Conference would vote 
duwn the proposal ten to one. Miss Hind- 
man, however, talked with a number of 
the opponents, and believed she could get 
them to ask the Legislature for the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment en- 
franchising the women of the State. She 
drew up a very short ‘‘memorial.” One 
of the ablest and most influential men on 
the floor of the Conference, Dr. T. N. 
Boyle, presented it. It was accepted and 
referred to a special committee, which re- 
ported it back to the Conference by a 
unanimous vote. Bishop Warren very 
pleasantly put it to vote in the Conference, 
and it was adopted unanimously. ‘The ap- 
peal was made in these words: 


Whereas, one-half of the adult citizens of 
Pennsylvania, by being disfranchised, are de- 
prived of full legal portation, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Pittsburgh Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church appeals to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of Pennsyl- 
vania to submit to the voters of the Common- 
wealth, in accordance with Article X VIII., Sec- 
tion 1, of the Constitution, an amendment en- 
franchising the women of the State, striking out 
the word “male” from Section 1, Article VIII., 
of the present Constitution. 


This will aid very much in opening the 
doors of the Methodist Churches to woman 
suffrage meetings. The trustees in one 
case would not give their church because 
“it was a political question in connection 
with prohibition, but that was the only 
instance where a church has been refused. 
This action, with a like action of other re- 
ligious organizations which it is hoped to 
secure before the Legislature meets next 
January, will bave no uncertain sound in 
the ears of the politicians. 

Another and greater work has been ac- 
complished this week. The Pennsylvania 
State W. C..T. U. held its annual meeting 
in Pittsburg, the 10th, 11th and 12th inst., 
and for the first time in all the fourteen 
years that the Union existed, a hearing 
was gained for woman suffrage. Two days 
beforethe convention, the president and sec- 
retary were asked if they would entertain a 
motion that would bring the subject up in 
such a way as not to arouse dissension. 
No encouragement was given. But on 
the last day of the Convention, Miss Hind- 
man was given a hearing of one minute, 
and improved the opportunity sufficiently 
to have the audience understand that they 
were asked to appeal to the Legislature to 
submit a constitutional amendment en- 
franchising the women of the State. They 
were familiar with this, for they had sent 
350,000 names of petitioners to the last 
Legislature for a prohibitory amendment. 
When Miss Hindman ceased speaking, 
Mrs. Jones, vice-president-at-large, who 
was on the platform, moved that the ap- 
peal be made, and it was carried by the 
largest vote that had been given for any 
question that had come before the conven- 
tion. There were more than five hundred 
delegates, and in that great body there 
seemed to be a universal aye. Three 
‘*no’s” were heard when the opposite side 
voted. In the evening the executive 
board adopted the franchise department, 
and Miss Hindman was elected State 
Superintendent of franchise. This was 
done without any effort on her part, 
both the ‘*Non-partisan” and the Third 
Party Prohibitionist elements voting for 
her. Such a work for suffrage could not 
have been done in any other city, and Miss 
Hindman got a hearing in Pittsburg that 
she could not have secured where she was 
not so well known. There were more 
woman suffragists among the delegates 
than ever before. There were sixty dele- 
gates from Alleghany County, more than 
half of whom are suffragists. It is said 
three-fourths of them were our friends. 
Dauphin County sent a full delegation of 
suffragists, every one of whom said they 
were converted at the meeting held by 
Miss Hindman in Harrisburg in the win- 
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ter of ’86—’87, during the session of the 
Legislature. She lectured before the 
Union there four times. The contest be- 
tween the Third Party Prohibition wing 
and the Republican wing was most in- 
tense. The Third Party women are all in 
favor of woman suffrage. Some of the 
others are and some are not. Prohibition 
or Third Party was the dividing line, and 
they were almost equally divided. West- 
ern Pennsylvania women, as well as men, 
are far in advance of those in the eastern 
part of the State on reform questions. 
A PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN. 


os 
eo? 


POLITICAL POINTS. 


Cerro Gordo County, Ia., has two wom- 
en candidates for the position of Recorder, 
Miss Lizzie Fitch, the present incumbent, 
and Miss Perrott, of Rock Falls, a gradu- 
ate of Ames College. Miss Fitch has held 
the office for eight yeurs. 

In Lincoln County, Washington Terri- 
tory, the Republicans have nominated 
Mrs. Pryor for school superintendent, but 
under the late Supreme Court decision 
women are not eligible to this office in the 
Territory. 

At a meeting of Democratic ladies in 
Columbus, O., recently, an association 
was formed for the purpose of raising a 
fund for the purchasing and presenting a 
silk banner to the county in the State 
whose vote shall show the largest per 
cent. of Democratic gain according to vote 
cast in the November election over the 
vote cast last year for governor. Mrs. 
Allen G. Thurman is president. 








OHIO COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


CLEVELAND, O., OcT. 13, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The women of Ohio organized a State 
Council at Columbus, O., on Thursday, 
October 11. Dr. Orpha D. Baldwin, of 
Cleveland, asked the women assembled in 
Grange Hall, on Centennial Exposition 
grounds, to nominate a chairman. 

Mrs. Wilson, of Cincinnati, nominated 
Dr. Martha May Howells, who was elected 
and took the chair. 

Dr. Juliet Monroe Thorpe was elected 
secretary. 

After singing the doxology, Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw led in prayer. A song, written 
for the occasion by Mrs. Virginia G. Ellard, 
was sung. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Coit gave a very cordial 
address of welcome, responded to by Mrs. 
McLean, of Cincinnati. 

A poem by Mrs. Alice Williams Brother- 
ton was read. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony was invited to 
the platform and addressed the meeting in 
her characteristic manner. 

Committees were appointed : 

ON ORGANIZATION. 
Dr. Baldwin, of Cleveland, Dr. Gavitt, of To- 
ledo, and Mrs. Shrader, of Chillicothe. 
ON CREDENTIALS. 
Mrs. Brotherton, and Mrs. Bierce. 
ON NOMINATIONS. 

Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Segur. 

Mrs. McLane, of Cincinnati, read a paper 
on **Women’s Clubs.” 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw explained the work- 
ing of the International Council, showing 
its benefits to women. She spoke on the 
advisability of having a State Council. 

Dr. Baldwin asked for instruction in re- 
gard to organization. 

At 12.30 P. M., the meeting adjourned 
until4 P.M. Fifty women were present 
during the morning session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 4P. M., Dr. Howells called the meet- 
ing to order. Dr. Orpha D. Baldwin, 
chairman on organization, reported a con- 
stitution, which, after slight alterations, 
was adopted : » 

CONSTITUTION. 


I. This organization shall be called The Ohio 
Woman’s Council. 

Il. This Council shall have no power over its 
auxiliaries beyond that of suggestion and sym- 
pathy; hence no society of women voting to be- 
come auxiliary to it shall thereby render itself 
liable to be interfered with in respect to its com- 

lete organic unity, independence, or method; or 
be committed to any principle or method of any 
other society, or to any utterance or act of this 
council itse f Le Song compliance with the terms 
of this Constitution. 

III. The officers shall be a president, vice-pres- 
ident-at-large, corresponding and recording sec- 
retaries, and treasurer. 

Each president of an auxiliary State society 
shall be ex-officio vice-president of the State 


council. 
IV. — five general officers, with the vice- 
shall constitute an executive com- 
mnittee, of "which seven members shall constitute 
& quorum, to control and provide for the general 
interests of the council 


Vv. “Any State society of women, the nature of 
whose work is to the executive com- 


its own vote, and-by the pa t of a sum 
amou ag to a cent yearly per = 
addition to a year’ yment lars 
the ot the State not later than 
ten 8 betes to is cpmpal 


VI. tate council shall hold annual meet- 











The meeting adjourned after returning 
thanks to the Board of Directors of the 
Centennial Exposition for courtesies ex- 
tended. spam A. H. N, 


LETTER FROM MARY E. BEEDY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The JOURNAL has already published an 
account of the formation of the Chicago 
Women’s League, a society whose aim is 
to federate all the various societies of 
women in the city. On Oct. 4, the presi- 
dent of the League, Miss Frances Willard, 
gave what the Chicago Tribune called a 
notable address. I shall say that I think 
it was the largest expression of the pow- 
ers and duties of rising womanhood that 
we have had. Not that it contained any- 
thing new; not that it gave any foreshad- 
owing that we have not made for our- 
selves; yet, as a whole, it seemed a more 
actually living organism than others 
have built up; it was more replete with 
vitality. In listening to her statements 
of what organized womanhood could do, 
and would do, we were moved forward, 
and saw the women of to-day doing 
what women will do twenty-five years 
hence. 

In this address, Miss Willard’s incom- 
parable tact, her large imagination, her 
boundless human sympathy, her power in 
organization, all appeared at their best, 
and these qualities of hers, when they ap- 
pear at all, are never below their best. 
She never has to undo because her origi- 
nal plan was too small. I trust the Jour- 
NAL will favor its readers with an oppor- 
tunity to read the whole address. 

Mary E. Berpy. 

Chicago, Iil., Oct. 12, 1888. 
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WAYS OF HELPING SUFFRAGE 
WITHOUT MONEY. 


1. As far as possible buy at places ad- 
vertised in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, being 
sure to mention where you saw the advertise- 
ment. Noone notin the newspaper busi- 
ness imagines the good this does. 

2. Lend your paper in your neighbor- 
hood, and then urge the friends who like 
it to take it themselves. 

3. Try to get your public library to sub- 
scribe for it at half the usual price ($1.25 


per year.) 
4. Circulate the petition for municipal 
suffrage. H. T. 





—_—__ eo 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, OcT. 16, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Police-Matron bill, to which allu- 
sion was made in my last letter, should re- 
ceive the immediate attention of the wom- 
en of New York State. As yet, although 
some of the provisions of the law are man- 
datory, no steps seem to have been taken 
anywhere to secure the appointment of 
matrons at the police stations of any of 
our cities. The act may be summarized as 
follows: 

Sec. 1 provides that in every city of New 
York State, having 25,000 inhabitants and 
upwards, the Mayor of the city, [except in 
New York and Brooklyn, ‘and in those 
cities the Board of Police,] within three 
months after the passage of the act, shall 
designate certain station-houses in which 
all women under arrest shall be confined. 

Sec. 2 provides that when the local au- 
thorities have made appropriation for the 
payment of the salaries of police-matrons, 
the Mayor or Board of Police shall appoint 
not more than two respectable women to 
take charge of each of the police stations 
in which women are detained, and pro- 
vides also that no woman shall be appoint- 
ed unless recommended for this position 
by twenty women of good standing. 

Sec. 3 provides for the salary, which is 
not to exceed that of a patrolman. 

Sec. 4 defines the duties of the police- 
matron. 

Sec. 5 provides for the accommodation 
of women under arrest in such a way as to 
keep them apart from men. 

Sec. 6 states what shall be done in case 
of the arrest of a woman. 

Sec. 7 gives authority to the Boards of 
appointment and civic officers to make ap- 
propriations for the payment of salaries of 
police-matrons. 

It will be noted that in the first section 
it is declared that, ‘“‘within three months 
after the passage of the act the designated 
authorities shall” indicate certain station- 
houses as those in which women shall be 
detained. The act was signed by the Gov- 
ernor May 28, and of course went into 
effect at once; the three months have, 
therefore, long ago elapsed, yet no steps 
have been taken towards complying with 
any of the provisions of the act in this city. 
A committee of ladies was appointed at 
the last meeting of our City Suffrage 
League to agitate the question here, and I 
would strongly urge the women of the 
State to move at onceinthe matter. - 

The act applies to all cities of over 25,- 
000 inhabitants, and in all of them, except 
New York and Brooklyn, the mayor of the 
“city is the proper person to see. No time 











should be lost in calling upon these offi- 
cials, and urging them at once to comply 
with the provisions of the law. The an- 
nual appropriations are made in the fall, 
and unless these include provisions for the 
salaries of police-matrons, no appoint- 
ments can be made for another year. 

In this city and Brooklyn the police 
commissioners are the officials to see in re- 
gard to the appointment of the police-ma- 
trons, but the mayor should also be called 
upon as the principal authority in the 
Board of Appointment. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Cora Holden has purchased the 
Buffalo County (Neb.) Courier. 

A charter has been granted to Rutgers 
Female College, empowering it to confer 
the usual college degrees. 

In the Vermont W. C. T. U. convention 
the resolution in favor of working for 
municipal suffrage passed 100 to 19. 

Through the efforts of a W. C. T. U. 
woman, an Industrial House for Girls will 
be opened in Chillicothe, Mo., this fall. 

At the annual school meeting recently 
held in Fairport, N. Y., forty women 
voted. 

Ten petitions for municipal woman suf- 
frage were presented to the Vermont Leg- 
islature on Friduy, the 12th inst. 

The Boston Journal of Education says: 
“A woman’s vote is worth something at 
last, in some places.” 

Oberlin College gets $60,000 by the sale 
of the Maplewood property in Pittsfield, 
Mass., which was generously donated to it 
several years ago. 

Sixty women have been assessed in 
Gardner, three hundred and twenty-four 
in Malden, seventeen hundred in Waltham, 
four hundred in Natick. 

The Boston Advertiser agrees with the 
other daily papers in affirming that the 
great assessment of women in the city was 
‘as orderly as achurch meeting.” 

W. P. Linthicum, of San Antonio, Tex., 
has a very able article in the Southwest, of 
Fort Worth, Texas, of three columns on 
the right of women to the ballot. 

At the last conference of the Unions, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., it was decided to make 
the ballot for woman the subject of the 
next meeting, October 27. 

The Springfield Republican says: ‘*The 
individual voter is the only American 
sovereign.” Of course, then, all women 
are subjects. Is this country a republic? 

A new illustrated monthly for women, 
called The American Queen, is to be pub- 
lished by Rand, Avery & Co., Boston. It 
will be a handsome magazine of seventy- 
five pages. 

At the recent dedication of the Engle- 
wood, Ill., High School Building, Rev. 
Florence Kalloch, pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church, made a fine plea for the co- 
operation of the church and school. 

The Northern Christian Advocate is doing 
excellent service for equal rights by open- 
ing its columns to the discussion of wom- 
an suffrage. A late number had five arti- 
cles on the question of woman’s right to 
the ballot. 

W. J. Thompson, of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton Territory, the champion of woman 
suffrage in the House of Representatives, 
has just been nominated for the Council by 
the Republicans of Pierce County, by the 
decisive vote of 74 to 47. 

The only lady who was assigned a part in 
the literary programme of the two educa- 
tional days at the Ohio Centennial Expo- 
sition, was Miss Marie Jacques, the prin- 
cipal of the Dayton public schools, who 
gave an interesting address on ‘‘The 
Schools of the Future.” 

Miss Kate Sanborn has rented for three 
years a farm of thirty-two acres near Bos- 
ton, and will reside there from May to 
November of each year. She has named 
the place Breezy Meadows, while her city 
home at the Windsor is known as Lantern 
Lodge. 

In the woman’s department at the Wis- 
consin State Fair, there were two cases of 
photographs, one shown by Mrs. Lock- 
wood, of Ripon, and the other by Mrs. 
Hattie Spencer, of Evansville. 
ladies are practical photographers, and 





graph rooms which they. occupy. 
Col. T. W. Higginson is nominated for 


Congress by the Democrats of the Fifth 


Congressional District. He is taking an 
active part in the canvass. If elected, we 
are sure of his vote for a sixteenth amend- 
ment. His opponent, Gen. Banks, is also 
a friend of woman suffrage. 

Lilian Whiting considers that ideals are 
changing, and that the tailor-made girl 
will stand small chance in the future, 
compared with the university girl, who is 
intellectually made, though the methods 
of the modiste might be conspicuous by 
their absence. 


Both these | 





A bright young woman of Lake Weir, 
Fla., suggested the other day that the 
cheap way (because the only way) for the 
United States to get rid of these recurrent 
yellow-fever epidemics is to buy Cuba, 
and so give American sanitary science a 
chance to strangle the plague in its cradle. 


Among the many new illustrations of 
‘*Woman in Sacred Song,” in its third edi- 
tion, are fine portraits of Miss Frances E. 
Willard, who writes the introduction, 
Miss Eva Munson Smith, editor and com- 
piler of the book, Mrs. Esther T. Housh, 
editor of Woman's Magazine, Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and 
others. 

The Seattle, Washington Territory, W. 
C. T. U. conducts a,very successful enter- 
prise. It consists of areading-room, lunch 
counter, religious services, and lodging- 
house for men. In the latter is lodged a 
chaplain, paid by the Seamen’s Mission, 
who keeps order and prosecutes his work. 
The Union is also about to open head- 
quarters for their local and editorial work, 
with lodgings above for young women. 


For the third time in its history, a wom- 
an has been admitted to practise before 
the United States Supreme Court—Mrs. 
Ada M. Bittenbender, of Lincoln, Neb., 
the Superintendent of Legislation of the 
National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. She is in partnership with her 
husband in the practice of law in Lincoln. 
The two ladies who have been previously 
admitted are Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, 
and Mrs. Laura De Force Gordon, of Cali- 
fornia. 


The American Grange Bulletin of October 
11, contains an article compiled by the 
National Grange Lecturer, showing that 
in the opinion of numerous leaders in the 
Grange the co-operation of women mem- 
bers on an equality with men is of incal- 
culable value to the order; that, without 
its women members, it would lose half its 
influence, power, usefulness, and hold 
upon public favor; also that in the Grange 
the women of the farm have found oppor- 
tunity for culture, development, and the 
acquisition of practical knowledge. 

Rev. M. L. Streator, of the Christian 
Church at Bozeman, Montana, addressed 
the annual meeting of the W. C. T. U. on 
the ‘“‘Scriptural Status of Woman,” and 
strongly advocated woman’s equality in 
church and State. Mr. Streator was em- 
phatic in his declaration that there should 
be no distinction made on account of sex, 
especially in the church. Women might 
be preachers, presiding elders or bishops, 
in accordance with their natural gifts and 
educational advantages. In like manner 
their political privileges should be he 
same as those now almost exclusively en- 
joyed by men. ‘They could vote, fill city 
and county offices, be members of the 
State and national legislatures, or occupy 
judicial positions. 





ROBERTS BROS. NEW BOOKS. 


GLORINDA. 


A Story. By Mrs. ANNA BOWMAN Dopp, author 
of “Cathedral Days.” 16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Mrs. Dodd’s first novel is a story of Kentucky life, 
with a New England element very happily inter- 
woven. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


By Joun H. INGRAM. (Famous Women Series, 
19th volume.) 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


CLOVER. 


A Sequel to the Katy Books. By SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
With Illustrations by Jessie McDermott. Square 
l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The Heretical Literary Trinity. 


The Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, in a leading editorial 
under the above caption, says, 
“Robert Elsmere,” “John Ward, 
Preacher,” and the ‘“‘Story of an 
African Farm” constitute this 
trinity. One book represents 
“God as truth,” another “God as 





love,” and the third ‘‘disappoint- 
superintended the building of the photo- | 





ed no-Godism.” 


“Here,” it says, “‘are the problems of our age; one |. 


is to make men morally strong, and keep the Church 
at the same time intellectually honest; the other is 
to keep the Church strongly and obediently organt 
ized, and yet elastic enough to contain and make 
use of many minds. 

“The three novels we have mentioned have a- 
least done something towards making clear the field 
of battle, and showing with some accuracy the forces 
that will meet upon that field; and the thanks of all 
men who are studying and working with these prob- 
lems in mind are due to these three women, who 
have given them light, even though they have not 
given all that is needed.” 

The best edition of the “SToRY OF AN AFRICAN 
Farm” is the Author’s Handy Library Edition, red 
cloth, price 60 oy published by ROBERTS 
BROTHERS, Boston. 








Don’t to examine the choice stock of 
gloves at M Fisk's, 63 West Street. 
Do suffer with catarrh? a*.* can be 


cured i a ee eee the great 
blood purifier. Sold by all druggists. 








Woman’s Journal Premium List. 


Teachers, please notice what you can have by 
sending one subscriber. 


For One New Subscriber, at $1.50: 


A Group of ntative Women. 

The You fy omen ear. 

Seaside Nature Reader I. and II. No. II. treats 
tles, virgo 





usks. These are for 
learning to read. 


Any of the Science Guides, viz. : 
Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 
Goodale’s Few Common Plants. 
Hyatt’s Cammercial and Other S 
Agassiz’ First Lessons in Natu 
Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. 
Hyatt’s Mollusca. 
Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea 
chard’s First Lessons in Minerals. 


A Trip Round the World (144) Pictures. 
Pictures of all Crowned Heads. 

Pictures of all Presidents. 

Colored Pictures of London. 

Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 


The following presents mothers can make their 
children : 


For Two Subscribers: 


Louisa ~ yf Alcott, by Ednah D. Cheney. 
A Carved Oak Toy "Sideboard. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bureau. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 

A Stable, with Deer Horses and a Cart. 
A Toy Piano. 

A Drum (medium). 


History. 


For Three Subscribers : 


The Game of Parchesi. 

The Game of Halma. 

Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. 

Blue China Toy Toilet Set. 

Britannia Tea Set. 

Dissected Map. 

Sloop, 18 inch. 

im iano (larger size). 

i (pasoaete le), 18 inches tall. 

ry Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 

A Game called Steeple Chase. 

A Heavy Silver-headed Cane, full size 

A Gold-headed Cane, full size. T his is suitable 
for the full-grown son or brother. 


For Five Subscribers: 
A Small Opera Glass. 


For Ten Subscribers: 


George’ Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 
Astronomical Lantern, with 17 Charts and Pam- 
phiet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 





We shall be glad to add premiums from week 
to week; and if our readers desire any special 
thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen. 

A few words of explanation concerning some 
of the premiums may not be amiss. 

The Representative Women in the group are 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria 
Child, This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat- 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat- 
ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted 
with them. 

The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 
ing one of them will be made happy for weeks 
tocome. The Stable, with Four Horses, would 
delight a boy or girl either. The horses have 
real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and 
are warranted not to kick. 

The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks 
like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 

The Gold-headed Canes retail for $2, and look 
very handsome. We suppose the gold is very 
thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. 

George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great- 
est bargain we offer. 

The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 
help to any one interested in star-gazing. 

We have just added to our list a memorial 
book to Miss Alcott. It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. 





JUST RECEIVED, 
Heavy Kid, Heavy Undressed Kid and Dogskin 


CLOVES, 


In Colors and Black, at 
THE RED GLOVE, 
53 WEST STREET. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method, 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


SHETLAND ISLANDS 
AND SCOTCH WOOLLEN GOODS. 


We have received our annual importation of Shet- 
land Islands and Scotch woollen goods, comprising 


Ladies’ Spencers, Veils, Clouds, Hap Shawls, 
Petticoats, Dresses, Gloves and Sleeves. 
Mens’ Jackets, Tippets, Hoods, Gloves, 
Socks, Sleeping Socks, Sleeping Gowns, 
Abdominal Bands, etc., etc, 

A large assortment of best heavy, warm, 
Scotch Travelling Rugs and Plaids. 

Ladies’ fine Vicuna and Liama Shawls. 

Also a few of the curious Fair Isle Socks: 
Gloves, Cowls and Comforters, 


Hewins & Hollis, 
Outfitters, 
Hamilton Place. 
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Our guardian angel she has always been, 
Our guardian angel she will always be. 

We'd have her fair as Helen, Sparta’s queen, 
We'd have her virtuous as Penelope. 


And she’s so often all that we desire, 
So fair, so virtuous, she must not mix 
With evil, so we keep her from the mire, 
The dirty slough of modern politics. 


’Tis very strange how long some chestnuts live! 
The foregoing is a chestnut, wormy, old— 
But ’tis the reason legislators give 
Why they the right to vote from her withhold. 
— Boston Courier. 
—-—- —e@eo- — 





BY CHRISTINA KOSETTI. 


Shame is a shadow cast by sin: yet shame 
Itself may be a glory and a grace, 
Refashioning the siu-disfashioned face ; 
A nobler bruit than hollow-sounded fame, 
A new.lit lustre on a tarnished name, 
One virtue pent within an evil place, 
Strength for the fight and swiftness for the race, 
A stinging salve, a life-requickening flame, 
A salve so searching we may scarcely live, 
A flame so fierce it seems that we must die, 

An actual cautery thrust into the heart; 
Nevertheless, men die not of such smart: 
And shame gives back what nothing else can give, 

Man to himself—then sets him up on high. 


.>~ 
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A QUIET NOOK. 


BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 











Along the ridge the oak-trees made 
A cool retreat of softest shade, 


And through the mazes, lightly spun, 
Ran the bright tapestry of the sun. 


Bird-notes there were none, but the breeze 
Drew harmony from leafy keys, 


And out from where the shadows stood, 
From the dusk edges of the wood, 


A little stretch of meadow lay 
Dream-circled in the summer day. 


Waist-deep the grass on every side, 
A bending, billowy emerald tide. 


And floating on the grassy flood 
Wild tiger-lilies, red as blood, 


Flashed in the silence one by one, 


Like melted rubies in the sun. 
—Inter-Ocean. 
————_—__+—_—___—_—__ 


ASCUTNEY. 


“Twill lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.”—PSALM 121: 1. 


BY E. G. WALKER. 


O king, among the hills enthroned, 
Within thy royal court I stand, 

Assured that, though thy brow be stern, 
To me is stretched the sceptred hand. 


Although in gorgeous garments clothed, 
Thy realm the rocks and hills afar, 
Bird choruses thy orchestras, 
And winds and clouds thy couriers are ; 


Yet I believe thou hast a thought 
For us, blind, creeping human folk, 

A message, if we would but hear, 
Would lift us up and peace invoke. 


O rugged mountain, old and grand, 
What is the lesson thou wouldst teach? 
We bow and listen to thy voice; 
Whate’er we need, that speak to each. 


From cloud heights, borne by night-winds cool, 
The answer came clear-toned and slow: 
‘“‘For centuries have I beheld 
God’s thoughts above God’s plans below. 


“With Him there is no first or last, 
Nor small nor great, but all His will 
Obey, and their allotted part 
In Life’s great harmony fulfil. 


“O fevered souls that fret and crave 
Each other’s treasure, place and name, 
Could ye but know the life ye miss, 
Its peace and joy would be your aim. 


“Then rise to higher, purer air, 
And looking down ye shall perceive 
Your little, narrow, crippled lives, 
And o’er their selfish objects grieve. 


“And ye who faint from strife with self, 


And mourn earth’s grime and passion’s sway, | 


Trust God! stand firm! and none shall thwart 
The soul who in God’s power doth stay. 


‘Beyond all else, O human-kind, 
Have charity, firm, loyal, vast, 

And ye shall live as mountains stand, 
Above the strife, strong, pure, at last.’’ 


—_———~¢¢9-9—____ 
FIVE DOLLARS APIEOE. 
BY ALICE EDDY CURTISS. 


“It was the minister’s wife that begun 
it. Ministers’ wives are apt to, you know. 
An’ Mis’ Skinner—well, she allers was the 
beateree for thinkin’ up things! I know 
we'd got to the end o’ the candle that time, 
an’ we’d never ’a’ had the spunk to keep 
our society along, in the face of the dead 
wall we’d come up to, if it hadn’t ’a’ ben 
for her. The oyster supper it hadn't 
turned out right, an’ the strawberry festi- 
val along in the summer sort o’ flatted out, 
an’ the last fair we had we got into sech 
a fuss between Mis’ Wilkins an’ the grab- 
bag, and Mis’ Lawyer Tompkins with the 
tablers, an’ Deacon Sparks, that thought 
them things was all ‘heathen idols, so to 
speak, that we’d all said up an’ down that 
we'd never get up another. An’ things had 
begun to drag along every which way, an’ 
most of us was clear discouraged. An’ that 
meetin’ when we set there over to the par- 
sonage, talkin’ over the home missionary 
collection, I declare for’t, there warn’t a 
chirky word spoke, but what Mis’ Skinner 
said herself. 

“*A dollar a member would about set 
as on our feet,’ says Mis’ Skinner, with 
her face all bright—her way, you know. 
‘An seems ’s if we'd oughter raise that! 


We aint rich, but we aint so awfal poor, 
an’ with what the brethren give, we'd be 
self-supportin’ to-morrer, if we could git 
the average up to a dollar,’ she says, smil- 
in’ round on us all. 

“But every face in the room looked kind 
o’ doubtful, an’ old Mis’ Sparks shook her 
head a dozen times before any one an- 
swered. 

‘* ‘Self-supportin’s all very well,’ says 
Mis’ Wilkins at last, ‘but how’s any one 
a-goin’ to self-support when they can’t do 
it? That's all I’ve got to say,’ says Mis’ 
Wilkins, very judicial and solemn. ‘It’s 
all very well, but we've ben two hundred 
dollars short ever since I can remember, 
an’ ‘taint likely we’re a-goin’ to blossom 
out into a independent church all at once, 
like a banyan tree!’ though what she 
meant by that, land knows! 

** ‘But Mr. Skinner says we could /’ cried 
out the minister’s wife, in her eager sort 0’ 
way, gettin’ rosy while she talked. ‘He 
said so only last night, an’ he’s talked an’ 
talked to the brethren, an’ they’ve as good 
as promised that if the whole sum can be 
raised, they'll each give some more. An’ 
if we could do our part—why, seems to 
me I can’t stand it another day, to have 
the Home Missionary Society givin’ us 
money like folks that’s beggin’ for their 
gospel, when there’s hundreds and hun- 
dreds that can’t hear a sermon or step in- 
side a church door jest for lack of the 
money to send ’em to’em. It aint right! 
It sort o’ seems like takin’ what aint ourn 
—leastways borrerrin’ an’ never payin’ 
back! An’ if we’d do our part’—— 

‘**Well, for land's sake, Mis’ Skinner,’ 
puts in some one, ‘what do you consider is 
our part? Seems to me we've gen’ally ben 
ready to turn to. Is it another supper, or 
an autograph quilt, or what be you a-driv- 
in’ at?’ 

‘An’ then Mis’ Skinner straightened 
herself up an’ looked round as if she was 
on the edge of a cold bath-tub, ready to 
jumpin. I guess she knew well enough 
how we'd take what she was a-comin’ out 
with. 

‘* ‘If we could raise a hundred dollars’— 
she begun. 

‘“‘And every woman in that there room 
give a gasp fit to raise the roof. 

‘“**My good country!’ says I, right out 
loud, which ain’t my custom, not bein’ 
edicated, an’ so many better fit to speak. 
But that time I guess I spoke for every- 
body. 

** *T wouldn’t wanter be imperlite,’ says 
Mis’ Lawyer Tompkins, in her high and 
mighty way, ‘but, reely, Mis’ Skinner, it 
wouldn’t be possible, you know!’ 

‘*And the rest of us, we nodded our 
heads, an’ one or two kind o’ j’ined in a lit- 
tle with ‘Oh, no, we couldn’t, you know!’ 
an’ ‘Why, where on earth would we look 
for a hundred dollars in this society?” 





‘*Mis’ Skinner got rosier an’ rosier, an’ 
her eyes begun to shine as if tears warn’t 
fur off. She was younger than what most 
of us was, an’I shouldn’t be surprised if 
she’d sort o’ worked herself up a good deal 
to git up courage to speak at all. But she 
warn't a-goin’ to be set down in a minute. 

**We could do it if we would!’ says 
she, rather short, an’ yet smilin’ a little in 
a nervous sort 0’ way. 

‘“**My dear Mis’ Skinner!’ says Mis’ 
| Tompkins again. ‘You know it aint to 
| be done! Why, we've raised every blessed 
| cent we can for this year, anyhow! That 
there oyster supper last week cost me alone 
vigh on to a dollar, an’ we only cleared ten 
| off it, with all our work. An’ what we'd 
do to get any more, I don’t know. We've 
come to a dead wall, that’s all. there is 
| about it, an’ I guess we all feel in our 
sperits that we can’t get past it. It aint 
no use talkin’,’ says she, smilin’ in a supe- 
rior kind o’ way she had. 

‘Folks gen’ally wanted to take the other 
side, when Mis’ Lawyer Tompkins smiled 
that way, an’ thought she’d settled a thing. 
This time we all begun to feel with Mis’ 
Skinner before we knew it, when she fired 
up like a flash, and bust out talkin’ all ina 
breath. 

***We could do it if we would!’ she cried 
out. ‘I’ve thought about it, an’ thought 
about it! There’s twenty-two of us, an’ 
if we’d divide it up an’ take five dollars 
apiece’ (there came another gasp all round, 
but she didn’t take no notice), ‘if we'd 
each of us take five dollars an’ git it some- 
how—git it, earnin’ or beggin’ or givin’, or 
any way under the sun but jest stealin’— 
why, that hundred dollars would be raised 
in no time, an’ we'd be a self-supportin’ 
church, an’ wuth jest about three times 
what we be now!’ says Mis’ Skinner, all 
in a flutter. ‘An’ if *twas five dollars for 
our own family, or if ’twas a mortgage 
jest that much short, or clothes for the 
children, or anythin’ under the sun that 
we thought we couldn’t git on without for 
ourselves—why, we'd git it! An’ if the 
church aint as much to us, an’ if we aint 
jest as responsible as if *twas our own 
houses—well, I mean about money—why, 
Jest to think of any of us drawin’ town pay 
when we might be supportin’ ourselves! 
An’ as for dead walls, they don’t count at 








all! What's a fence if there’s a wild ball 
after you? An’ raisin’ money is jest the 
same thing,’ she went on, gittin’ more 
mixed with every sentence. ‘If you won't 
be stopped, you can’t be; an’ if we’ve got 
our whole everlastin’ minds made up to 
raise that five dollars apiece, why, we'll 
doit! Humph! If J come-up to a dead 
wall, when I'd made up my mind to git 
somewhere, I'd—I’d—git over it, if I had 
to pull a board off with my hands an’ 
crawl through!’ 

**An’ with that windin’ up, Mis’ Skinner 
stopped short, an’ fairly bust out cryin’, 
which took us so by surprise that we set 
an’ looked at her like so many dumb sheep 
for as much as half a minute. We hadn't 
sensed it before, how she’d got her heart 
set on it, an’ there warn’t one of us but 
was fond of Mis’ Skinner, an’ five dollars 
apiece would be jest as hard on her as 
anybody, with her young ones and the 
size of the minister’s salary. 

**An’ what it was possessed me to up an’ 
be the first one to say, ‘Let’s do it!’ I 
don’t know. I never thought of no diffi- 
culties. I walked right over to Mis’ Skin- 
ner, where she set a-cryin’, an’ I patted 
her on the shoulder, an’ says I, ‘There, 
there, now, my dear, don’t you fret! We 
aint a-goin’ to say no. We'll jest raise 
that there money as easy as Dutch cheese!’ 
An’ that minute, I did feel as if like as not 
we'd every one of us find a half-eagle gold- 
piece a-rollin’ in the dust of the road when 
we went home that afternoon. 

‘*Well, that warn’t the end o’ the meet- 
in’ by no manner of means; but somehow, 
what with Mis’ Skinner dryin’ her eyes an’ 
talkin’ things over, an’ what with the rest 
of us catchin’ her way of feelin’ about the 
church an’ our part, an’ what with one or 
two words she dropped about the Lord 
Jesus himself, an’ doin’ things for his 
sake,—why, we'd come over to her way 0’ 
thinkin’ before we left, an’ every soul of 
us was pledged to get a-holt of five dol- 
lars, one way or another, before the end o’ 
the quarter. An’ then we said we'd have 
a meetin’ to bring itin, an’ compare notes, 
an’ talk things over gen’ally, an’ have a 
jubilee over sendin’ off the pledge to the 
Home Missionary Society that was a-goin’ 
to leave us strong an’ free on our feet, a 
grown-up church at last, after forty year! 
We all walked straighter for the rest o’ the 
day, I-guess, a-thinkin’ of it over. 

**Well, that was how it started out, but 
if I’d a known the time I’d have gittin’ that 
five dollars together! All the next few 
weeks, whenever one of us would meet an- 
other, the first thing would be, ‘How de 
do?’ an’ the next, ‘How’s your five dol- 
lars? We got up lots o’ pride about it, 
some way, an’ whenever you'd see two or 
three women comin’ out o’ church with 
their bunnits together, you might know 
they was talkin’ over that money an’ 
changin’ idees. There was some wrote to 
their friends an’ asked for a little help for 
the church, an’ some braided rugs, an’ some 
done fancy work an’ sent it to the city, an’ 
some put up preserves the same way, an’ 
one or two took one egg in every dozen, 
an’ Mis’ Green, she charged three cents a 
pound extry for her butter, which she 
could, bein’ the best butter-maker in the 
county, an’ the three cents went into the 
tive-dollar fund. An’ most everybody 
give a good deal more right out than they 
ever had give before in their born days; 
but nobody was the wuss off, that I see. 
But I was the slowest of all, I do believe. 

‘Well, there! I aint a-goin’ to say a 
word against my own companion. Ama- 
sy’s most an excellent man, as every one 
knows, an’ he sets store by me, though I 
do say it, an’ I don’t want for nothing, an’ 
he aint not to say near—but—well, it isn’t 
to be expected that a man would under- 
stand how women feel about havin’ a lit- 
tle bit o’ money now an’ again. He bein’ 
in the store, you know, and barterin’ a 
good sight with country folks for butter 
an’ eggs an’ calikers, and all them things 
comin’ right of stock when I need ’em, an’ 
no occasion to be spendin’—well, tain’t 
much in the money line that I lay hand 
on, for all as forehanded as we be. It’s 
natural enough, an’ I aint blamin’ Amasy. 
He’s an excellent man, an’ handier in the 
house than most, an’ never forgets to 
wipe his feet on muddy days, an’ I can’t 
complain. But if I didn’t want money 
them days when we was workin’ for our five 
dollars! We'd said that we wouldn’t tell 
the brethren till the money was brought 
in. ButI spent my time considerin’, an’ 
the more I considered the more my heart 
went down, for where was I goin’ to git 
a-holt of it? There warn’t nobody I could 
turn to outside, an’ I wouldn’t have had 
the face to, either. An’ try as [ would, I 
couldn’t see my way to earnin’. Braided 
rugs was all very well, but I didn’t know 
a soul to sell ’em to, an’ preserves an’ sech 
the same. Why, when I see Miss Spark’s 
apple-jell a-settin’ there in rows on 
Amasy’s store-shelf, I went in the back 
kitchen an’ jest slung round for as much 
as five minutes, I felt so mad! If I'd ’a’ 
asked him to let me put in jell or anythin’ 
he’d ’a’ laughed an’ asked what on earth I 
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wanted to make money fur? Didn’t I 
have enough an’ to spare? All the same [ 
wished I’d asked him, when I see that row 
of glasses. I did kind o’ sound him a little, 
next day, but he’d got all he wanted in 
that line, for one while. Then there was 
sewin’, an’ I might ’a’ got some, I s*pose, 
if I would ’a’ gone round takin’ it out of 
Anna Maria Huckins’s mouth, and she 
a-workin’ for her five dollars, too, same as 
anybody. An’ if we’d ben in a larger 
town, there was doughnuts, bat I'd ’a’ 
looked pretty traipsin’ round our village, 
sellin’ doughnuts to folks that had ’em all 
the year round for breakfast and tea, any- 
how! I tell you I never got so wore over 
anythin’ in my days as that five dollars. 
‘Anythin’ short o’ stealin’!’ Mis’ Skinner 
said. I wonder what she’d ’a’ thought o’ 
me if she’d ’a’ known that one o’ them 
nights, when I was layin’ awake there, 
ponderin’ of it over, | was tempted, reely 
tempted, to get out o’ bed an’ take that 
whole sum out o’ Amasy’s trouser pocket, 
where he’d happened to leave his pocket- 
book by mistake! I’m ashamed to this 
day fo think how I watched them trouses 
an’ never told him he'd forgot, an’ then 
laid awake thinkin’ how easy 1 could git 
it, an’ he’d never think of its bein’ me. 
But I bad grace to resist the adversary, 
only it didn’t make me no happier, for all 
the books an’ the sermons say. I was 
crosser to Amasy next mornin’ than I’d 
ever ben in my life, an’ he stopped when 
he was a-goin’ into the store after break- 
fast, to tell me I'd better make my temper 
a subject o’ prayer. 

‘*I got to slippin’ out o’ meetin's early, 
so’s to git out o’ the way o’ the sisters’ 
questions; an’ I was in mortal terror for 
fear the day o’ the meetin’ would come, 
an’ I wouldn’t have but just fifty cents, 
which was all I’d scraped together in ten 
weeks. An’ by that time I’d most give up 
tryin’, an’ was makin’ an effort to comfort 
myself by thinkin’ that there was twenty- 
two of us, an’ mebbe nobody’d fail but 
me, an’ the church would be all right if I 
was left out. But that way of lookin’ at 
it didn’t work very well, [ must say. An’ 
I was the one that said the money ’d come 
as easy’s Dutch cheese! I used to say to 
myself that if I hadn’t been so left to my- 
self as to say that, I wouldn’t mind quite 
so much. An’ in the last extremity, I up 
an’ asked Amasy for the money right out, 
an’ pretty nigh took his breath away! I'd 
wound myself up to it, by thinkin’ of it 
half the night, an’ I come out with it as 
cool as a cucumber, as if I'd ben in the 
way of askin’ him for money every day 
for the fifteen years we'd ben married. 

‘**P'd like some money, if you please, 
this mornin’,’ I says, off-handed, over the 
breakfast dishes, when he was filling the 
wood-box. 

‘** What !’ says Ainmasy, droppin’ his arm- 
ful, and starin’ at me. Is’pose my voice 
was kind o’ free an’ easy, but I couldn’t 
go at it no other way. ‘Money? What 
fur?’ says he. 

** ‘Oh, U’ve got my own uses fur it,’ says 
I, lookin’ through the glass I was wipin’, 
instead o’ meetin’ his eye. 

‘“**For pity’s sake!’ says he. 
much do you want?’ 

‘*He looked all struck of a heap. 

‘***Four dollars an’ a half, exact,’ says 
I, fightin’ down the feelin’ that made me 
want to ask for the whole, an’ hold on to 
that fifty cents for another time. 

‘“Amasy picked up the wood he'd 
dropped without sayin’ another word till 
*twas allin the box. Then he straightened 
up an’ looked at me inacurious sort o’ 
way. 

‘***T don’t see what on airth you want o’ 
money,’ says he. ‘I sh’d think you could 
tell me what you're after an’ let me git it. 
It’s a sight more convenient, an’ women 
hadn’t oughter have secret ways o’ spend- 
in’ their husbands’ money. Besides, I 
ain’t got it by me—nothin’ but ten-dollar 
bills. If you’ll tell me what you want’— 

‘But [ slammed out in the back kitchen 
again, an’ knocked the mop over on pur- 
pose not to hear the end.. I could have 
shook him. An’ I wanted to cry, too. 
Afterwards I thought, why didn’t I say, 
‘Well, I'll take a ten, then!’ but I don’t 
know’s I'd ’a’ darst. An’ Amasy never 
seemed to think of it again. Well, after 
that, I felt finished up, an’ I went about 
like a gravestun in caliker for ,the next 
few days. I wished I’d ketch cold an’ be 
sick in bed the day o’ the meetin’. I 
wished Amasy’d take it in his head for us 
to drive over to his sister’s to Wentworth 
that day. I wished the cow’d get an apple 
in her throat so’t I couldn't go. Seemed 
to me I couldn’t face all them women an’ 
Mis’ Skinner after I’d said that forsaken 
thing about Dutch cheese! 

‘sAn’ so I bore up till the night before 
the meetin’, an’ then I flew all to flinders! 
Amasy an’ I was in the settin’-room, over 
the stove, when all to once I felt the tears 
a-rollin’ down my cheeks; an’ Amasy 
lookin’ over the top of his paper at that 
minute, he dropped it and wanted to know 
what was the matter. An’ the fust ques- 
tion, it all come out with a bust. 


‘How 





** *Tt’s all you /* says I, rockin’ myself on 
my cheer, and cryin’ like a water-spout. 
*You wouldn’t give me that there four 
dollars an’ a half, an’ to-morrer’s the 
meetin”, an’ every other woman in this 
charch will have theirs, an’ I aint got but 
one clear bare fifty cents that I squeezed 
out of my bunnit ribbons, an’ "twas me 
that set ‘em off with my Dutch cheese— 
an’ it aint right. An’ if ever a woman 
earned her salt, an’ deserved four dollars 
an’ a half to keep the church from livin’ 
on the town—it aint fair!’ , 

“Oh, my! I don’t know how I went on. 
Amasy he got out of his cheer an’ come 
over to me, scared out of his wits, for I’d 
never acted so in my life. An’ I pushed 
him away, an’ went on cryin’ an’ scoldin’. 
An’ he walked about the room an’ stared 
at me, an’ tried to git in a word edgeways, 
till he was nigh distracted. An’ after I’d 
said my say, an’ cried till I couldn’t cry 
no more, I quieted down all to once, an’ 
there I set. I was scared out o’ my life to 
think how I'd gone on, an’ me a church- 
member this twenty years! An’ the thing 
that made me maddest was thinkin’ how 
I'd have to come round an’ be sorry, when 
‘twas all true! An’ the next thing I 
knew, Amasy was speakin’ in his slow 
way, lookin’ at me in a scared sort 0’ style, 
as if he didn’t know what I’d do next. 

‘***T am surprised!’ he says. 

*‘An’ I mustered up courage enough to 
snap out, ‘Well, Z aint!’ 

** *T never heerd of sech a thing,’ says he, 
‘Why, I hadn't any idee!’ 

“T straightened myself up an’ folded my 
arms, an’ says I to myself, ‘He can talk as 
much as he pleases, but I shan’t be sorry 
till to-morrer mornin’, anyway! He can 
jest stan’ it fur one night!’ But I didn’t 
know what was a-comin’. 

***Not the least idee in the world that 
was the way you felt!’ says Amasy, slow 
an’ doubtful. ‘Why, we’ve ben married 
a good piece now, an’ I never knowed 
*twas in you, Mirandy Jane! I’ve allers 
thought a sight of you.’ 

“TI give a big gulp then in spite of my- 
self. 

**¢>Twarn’t for me; ’twas for the church,’ 
says I. 

***Well, I didn’t know you set by the 
church to that extent,’ says Amasy, look- 
in’ me over again. ‘It’s to your credit, 
Mirandy Jane, though your way of show- 
in’ it ain’t a proper speret. But—see 
here! I hadn’t the least idee ’twas in you!’ 

‘*He got up an’ walked round the room 
again, an’ stopped by the window to look 
out. I couldn’t think what he was a-puz- 
zlin’ over. My sins, I guessed. An’ then 
he come back to me an’ put somethin’ in 
my lap. 

‘**There!’ says Amasy, lookin’ injured, 
an’ ashamed too. like a small boy. ‘Take 
that! I aint a-goin’ to have my wife sayin’ 
sech things! I didn’t know ’twas in you, 
but’s long’s ’tis, I may’s well drive it out. 
An’ this aint for the church; it’s for you, 
an’ you can take five dollars for the church 
if you want to, or throw it out of the win- 
dow, if you want to, for all me! Sothere! 
An’ don’t, for pity’s sake, have any more 
such goin’s on, for it’s enough to turn my 
hair gray! An’ now be you easier in your 
mind? 

‘An’ it was two ten-dollar bills! An’ 
when I’d ever jumped out of a cheer be- 
fore, a-huggin’ an’ kissin’ Amasy, an’ cry- 
in’ like a baby, I can’t tell! I'd never ’a’ 
believed it! I was like him—I didn’t 
know ’twas in him till that livin’ minute. 
An’ when I'd got through repentin’ an’ 
gone to bed, I was ’most troubled in my 
mind, because I couldn’t hardly make my- 
self real sorry that I’d shown temper so. 
For I’d got my five dollars, an’ more 
money with it than I'd had, all to once, 
for fifteen years. An’ I says to myself, 
‘The Lord forgive me, but good’s come 
out of evil this time!’ 

‘An’ next day I went to meetin’, an’ 
sech another meetin’ as ’twas! Twenty- 
two women, with every one of ’em wavin’ 
a five dollar bill, except them that had sil- 
ver! An’ the church on its feet! An’ the 
brethren invited in to tea, an’ addin’ their 
own pledges, an’ lookin’ on us as prodigies 
all round! An’ me an’ Amasy smilin’ at 
each other kind o’ shame-faced when he 
come in with the rest ; an’ the minister sit- 
tin’ down, with Mis’ Skinner cryin’ over his 
shoulder, an’ the rest of us all round him, 
to write that there letter to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society; an’ ‘Blest be the tie,’ an’ 
the Doxology, to end up with! 

“An’ when somebody asked me how I 
got mine, says I, ‘I guess I done what 
Mis’ Skinner said she’d do with a wall if 
she come to it. When I couldn’t git over, 
I jest clawed off a board an’ crawled 
through. I jest asked my husband for the 
money,’ says I, as large as life, an’ very 
calm an’ superior. An’ all the sisters 
turned round an’ looked at Amasy as if 
they thought he was a model man ~g 
Congregationalist. 


There are now twenty-eight women 
studying at Columbia College. 
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A BRIGHT GIRL. 


A fast young man decided to make a 
young lady a formal offer of his hand and 
heart—all he was worth—hoping for a 
cordial reception. He cautiously prefaced 
his declaration with a few questions, for 
he had no intention of ‘throwing himself 
away.” Did she love him well enough to 
live in a cottage with him? Was she a 
good cook? Did she think it a wife's 
duty to make a home happy? Would she 
consult his tastes and wishes concerning 
her associates and pursuits in life? Was 
she economical? Could she make her 
own clothes? etc. The young lady said 
that before she answered his questions, 
she would assure him of some neg- 
ative virtues she possessed. She never 
drank, smoked or chewed; never owed a 
bill- to her laundress or tailor; never 
stayed out all night playing billiards; 
never lounged on the street-corners and 
ogled giddy girls; never ‘‘stood in” with 
the boys for cigars or wine suppers. 
“Now,” said she, rising indignantly, ‘I 
am assured, by those who know, that you 
do all these things; and itis rather absurd 
for you to expect all the virtues in me, 
while you do not possess any yourself. I 
can never be your wife;” and she bowed 
him out and left him onthe cold doorstep, 
a madder if not a wiser man.—Health 
Journal. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THAT CALF. 


BY PHCEBE CARY. 











To the yard, by the barn, came the farmer one morn, 
And, calling the cattle, he said, 

While they trembled with fright, ‘‘Now, which of 

you, last night, 
Shut the barn-door, while I was abed?” 
Each one of them all shook his head. 

Now the little calf Spot, she was down in the lot; 
And the way the rest talked was a shame ; 

For no one, night before, saw her shut up the door; 
But they said that she did,—all the same,— 

For they always made her take the blame. 

Said the horse (dapple gray), ‘‘I was not up that way 
Last night, as I now recollect ;” 

And the bull, passing by, tossed his horns very high, 
And said, “Let who may here object, 

I say ’tis that calf I suspect!” 

Then out spoke the cow, ‘It is terrible now 
To accuse honest folks of such tricks.” 

Said the cock in the tree, ‘‘I’m sure ’twasn’t me ;” 
And the sheep all cried, “‘Bah!” (There were six). 
“Now that calf’s got herself in a fix!” 

“Why, ofcourse, we all knew ‘twas the wrong thing 

to do,” 
Said the chickens. ‘Of course,’’ said the cat; 
“I suppose,” cried the mule, “some folks think me 
a fool, 
But I’m not quite so simple as that; 
The poor calf never knows what she’s at!” 

Just that moment, the calf, who was always the laugh 
And the jest of the yard, came in sight. 

“Did you shut my barn-door?” asked the farmer 

once more. 
“J did, sir; I closed it last night,” 
Said the calf; “‘and I thought that was right.” 

Then each one shook his head. ‘She will catch it,” 

they said; 
“Serve her right for her meddlesome way!” 

Said the farmer, ‘‘Come here, little bossy, my dear! 
You have done what I cannot repay, 

And your fortune is made from to-day. 

“For a wonder, last night, I forgot the door, quite ; 
And if you had not shut it so neat, 

All my colts had slipped in, and gone right to the 

bin, 
And got what they ought not to eat— 
They’d have foundered themselves upon wheat.” 

Then each hoof of them all began loudly to baw! ; 
The very mule smiled; the cock crew: 

“Little Spotty, my dear, you’re a favorite here,” 
They cried. ‘We all said it was you, 

We are so glad to give you your due.” 
And the calf answered, knowingly, “Boo!” 


++ 
vos 


NYAGANDI. 


She is a little girl whose home is in 
West Africa, and a missionary tells the 
following story of how she kept her word: 

Nyagandi has never worn any clothing 
in her life, except a cloth tied around her 
waist. It has been only lately that she 
has thought of wearing anything else. 

Since she has been attending school in 
the mission-house, and learning to read, 
she is anxious to wear a dress like her 
friends, and so with slow but patient fin- 
gers she is learning to make one out of 
some bright calico. 

She owns a canoe, in which she darts 
here and there over the creeks and rivers 
like a graceful, dusky bird. 

One Saturday she paddled to the mission- 
house, and sold some bunches of plantains 


to the ladies. 
“Now, Nya,” said one of them, ‘“‘to- 


morrow will be Sunday, and you must 
come to service.” 

“T surely will,” she answered, “if I am 
alive.” 

Saturday night somebody stole Nya’s 
canoe, and on Sunday nobody would lend 
her another, yet she was in her place in 
church, and in time. Her home was on 
the opposite shore of the river, at that 
place a third of a mile wide, with a cur- 
rent flowing deep and strong. How had 
she crossed? 

In the simplest way in the werld—by 
swimming. Some of the boys had seen 
the dark head bobbing up and down in the 
waves, or it is doubtful whether she 








would have said a word about her per- 
formance. 

But, little women, who sometimes pout 
at wearing an old bonnet or dress to 
church, please think of the African girl, 
80 anxious to keep her promise that she 
swam the Ogawe on Sunday morning 
rather than be absent. 


THE FOOLISH FRIENDS. 


In the depths of the forest there lived 
two foxes, who had never had a cross 
word with euch other. One of them said 
one day, in the politest fox language: 

**Let’s‘quarrel.” 

“Very well,” said the other; ‘‘as you 
please, dear friend. But how shall we set 
about it?” 

“Oh! it cannot be difficult,” said fox 
number one; “two-legged people fail out, 
why should not we?” 

So they tried all sorts of ways, but it 
could not be done, because each one 
would give way. At last number one 
fetched two stones. 

“There,” said he, “you say they’re 
yours, and I'll say they’re mine, and we 
will quarrel and fight and scratch. Now 
I'll begin. Those stones are mine!” 

“Very well,” answered the other, ‘tyou 
are welcome to them.” 

‘‘But we shall never quarrel at this 
rate!” cried the other, jumping up and 
licking his face. ‘*You dear old simple- 
ton, don’t you know that it takes two to 
make a quarrel any day?” 

So they gave it up as a bad job, and 
never tried to play at this silly game 
again. 





ee 


HUMOROUDOS. 


Why should our book-keeper be shunned 
as dangerous? Because he is an adder. 


The American eagle is much more pop- 
ular than the British lion. ‘This ix because 
the American eagle can be cashed for ten 
dollars.— Harper's Bazar. 


Time required. Husband—It takes you 
half an hour or more to find your pocket, 
doesn’t it? Wife (sweetly)—Yes, about 
that, John, dear, but it takes you longer 
than that at times.—Zpoch. 


‘*What kind of food is alumni?” asked 
Mrs. Snaggs. “It isn’t food at all,” re- 
plied Snaggs. ‘‘Oh, yes, it must be, be- 
eause six people at Marietta have died 
through being poisoned at an alumni din- 
ner.” —FPittsburgh Chronicle. 


‘Who made this hash?” ‘Why, my 
new Boston cook, of course.” ‘Then 
please return to her these remnants of a 
pair of eyeglasses, and te)l her that she 
needn’t give her dishes such an intellect- 
ual flavor hereafter.”"—Boston Gazette. 


Miss Grace—Peculiar costume for a man 
to wear.isn’t it? Uncle George—Yes; but 
do you know that at one time all the men 
of the United States wore dresses? Miss 
Grace—Why, no; when was that? Uncle 
George—When they were infants.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


Young Mr. Muscle left at a very late 
hour, and the old man stood at the head of 
the stairs, chuckling in fiendish glee. 
Then there was an awful disturbance in 
the front yard, and the old man laughed, 
Ha, ha! Then came the cry of “Help!” 
‘‘What’s wanted?” shouted the aged sin- 
ner. A clarion voice rang out, “I want 
somebody to help me bury a dog!”— 
Texas Siftings. 











Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

“TI was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had,” 
H. T. BALcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

**T had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things forme. I recommend it to 
others.” Lewis BURBANK, Biddeford, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appee e, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

** Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better of the Y the 
of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | 2D?ToRs. 
SUBSORIPTION PRICE. 2 
Fifty cents a year. Three es, & year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a — $2.00. ; 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the amy | 
of Durham, ELLIcE Hopx.ys, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

THE 





PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 
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“ Politics 








‘sd FYouse Cleaning 


Are the two great questions before men and women to- 
day. PEARLINE is the candidate for house-cleaning. 
The number of packages sold annually is four times as 
largeas the largest vote ever cast for any presidential can- 


didate.e Try PEARLINE 


for HOUSE CLEANING 


and you'll see why this is so. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are 


Be I, ] are offering imitations which they claim to be Pearl- 
ine, or “‘the same as Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE— 


they are not, and besides are dangero 
sold by all good grocers. Manuf 


us. PEARLINE is never peddled, but 
actured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





EHEQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 


THE CUT represe 


Children and Infants, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 


nts the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 


and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 


Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 


MERE within a waist, In the © soft W i 
Pr art ° pen Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Abb wun 


the growing little ones 





has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 


large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





“" 
| PRICES. 
bo Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....++...++ee+e0s , 
Afr \ «* 601, “ “ ** Bone Front only....... ++ 2.00 
iy 4H \9h | \ o« @3, “* Laced Back, Boned Front and Back. oo 2.25 
, At { ! it ** 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones........+.seeesees 1,50 
£ Be iva * 611, « es 8 BORGER s cccccecccccccccoccesccencs 1.75 
= “ 621, Children’s—without Bones... ......cecsee:seeeeeeees 75 
* 631, Infants’ o  deneses Sennveecocerenseses 75 


PATENTED. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weeshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


aa One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROS'L & Co., 279 


‘own in the United States. Address 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 














GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Of the 751 public school teachers in Cin- 
cinnati, O., 625 are women. 

The Chicago Society for the Promotion 
of Physical Culture and Correct Dress, or- 
ganized last May, now has a membership 
of more than 150. 


The first woman physician, Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, graduated in 1849. There 
are now 2,500 women holding first-class 
diplomas from duly incorporated medical 
colleges. 

The Central W. C. T. U. of Minneapolis 
manages a coffee-house where 500 meals 
are served daily, a mission where lunches 
are served, and a reading-room, and has 
just opened an industrial school and a free 
kindergarten on Saturday afternoons. 

A Health Institute, recently held at 
Sycamore, I[1l., under the auspices of the 
W.C. T. U., was an unusually instructive 
meeting for women. Hygiene, digestion, 
nervousness, exercise, ventilation, dress, 
and care of infants were among the topics 
discussed, several women physicians giv- 
ing the benefit of their experience and ob- 
servation. 

On the occasion of the funeral of Mrs. 
G. W. Cutter, the former president of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., Newsboys’ Home, one of 
the boys proposed that they club together 
and send a pillow of flowers to her funeral 
as a token of their love. He said: “Why, 
if it hadn’t been for her I might have had 
no place to lay my head to-night, for she 
started me on the right road.” And tears 
choked his voice, as the memories of the 
many kind deeds of this dead friend crowd- 
ed close upon him. It was the same boy 
who, when he bade her good-bye many 
months ago, gave her a picture of an angel, 
as the most fitting tribute he could pay to 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
ey The Ladies’ Favorite. 
au) ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 
4 Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 














COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
isued. Cloth bound, 75cts. In paper covera, 60 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE VWOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania A «° 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 








WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 








MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM . . Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHoon, 


JR., 
Mrs. MARY B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 





her. 

Jenny June writes that one of the most 
interesting things she found in the old 
town of Prague was an Industrial Museum 
founded by a woman for the preservation 
of Bohemian handiwork and industries in 
danger of disappearing. ‘The originator 
of this idea, Frau Niprstek, was a sim- 
ple-minded, untravelled woman without 
wealth. Her son and his wife have con- 
tinued the work gince the mother’s death, 
and are building a suitable house for the 
collection, which has excited the interest 
of many scholars, and from contributions 
seems likely to grow into a representation 
of the hand industries of the world. 





be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right tothe franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 60 centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P. M, 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beeston. - 
Uflce hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term about second 
Se enn Eatrastion every department of 
cine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. 
Becretary or Annual Announcement saarese on 





, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 
Throop Bt., Culeago, Til. - a, 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 
Chronic diseases a jalty. Also 
cated electrician. Electricity, judielou oF ‘a7 
best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr, Tuck has used it in her practice very 
a for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
porters ang ~~ - oe made to order, Office 
. xce le 
reserved for outside Ly "‘Tehedinnee 


practice, Take elevator. 
COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 











FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+..+.sseseees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........es++++5 eee 00 
Hets\oulation ze (Yearly) ...+++00. 5.00 
monstrator’s Fee, payable but oe 
Graduation Fee..... 4 : eeccree co z oe eovccce 90.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist.; ending May 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














For the Relief and Cure of 


ape Rene oe 
PILLS == 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
WINE OF COCA S#®vx, ToNic*sna 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
—_ and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


=Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TT. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 











CRYSTAL 


3 


Hii\\\ | THE MOSTVELLY 
CEEER EES? | FORTHE LEASTMONEY. 
enti] ABSOLUTELY PURE 


will make double 
CRYSTAL GELATINE #25" 
ing twice the 
strengtn of English Gelatine. The only Gelatine 
made absolutely Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 
will convince. If your grocer does not keep it, send 


2 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mail. 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


JERSEY-FITTING 
UNION SUITS, 


in Silk, Jaeger Wool, Merino and 
Gauze; also Silk and Wool mixed. 
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SOHOOL SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

matter of congratulation to have them on 
the School Board, as helping to represent 
the views and feelings of the community 

3. I think the examination of teachers 
provided for by law asks no questions in 
regard to a candidate's ecclesiastical con- 
nections. I think that theological views 
t in the selection, as 

kept free from all 
basis or influence. If a teacher 
enters upon the work to advance sectarian 
views instead of to fit pupils for useful 
citizenship, the result will appear in the 
work, and all such efforts to influence pu- 
pils in regard to any theological views 
should be carefully guarded against. No 
teacher should be a ted or refused on 
account of being a Catholic, but solely on 
the candidate’s merits as a teacher. Of 
course, I could expand into volumes on 
these subjects, but [ respect your hint to 
be brief as well as frank. 

Epnau D. CHENEY. 


: 





MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 

Mrs. Livermore writes: 

1. [ think “Swinton’s History” should 
not have been expelled from the schools 
as a text-book. As I understand it, the 
book does not make the statement that the 
Catholic Church authorizes the sale of in- 
dulgences to commit sin, or ever has 
authorized it. But that one of its priests, 
unauthorized or in contravention of the 
teachings of the church, was guilty of 
this unwisdom. Similar mistakes have 
been made by other ministers of other de- 
nominations. Nor is any event of history 
better authenticated than the act of Tet- 
zel, which led to the initial movements, 
the outcome of which was the Protestant 
Reformation. I see nu just reason, there- 
fore, why the book should have been ex- 

lied from the list of text-books, and am 
n favor of its restoration. At the same 
time, I am not sure that I should make its 
restoration a sine gua non. 

2. There are intelligent unsectarian 
Catholics, as there are intelligent unsecta- 
rian Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, etc. 
It seems to me unjust and opposed to the 
spirit of our civilization, to say that Cath- 
olics should not be elected to the School 
Board, simply because they are Catholics. 
The best men and women, acting in a non- 
sectarian and non-partisan spirit, should 
always be chosen for School Committee— 
Catholics not excepted. 

3. Catholic teachers should not be re- 
fused employment in the public schools 
because they are Catholics. Such discrim- 
ination is manifestly unjust and unwise. 
But, as in the case of School Committee, 
the best teachers should be chosen, who 
will carry to their pupils the loftiest ethi- 
cal teachings, unbiassed by sectarian con- 
siderations. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





REV. WILLIAM I. HAVEN. 

Rev. Mr. Haven writes: 

Pastor's Stupy, 16 TEMPLE ST., 
Oct. 15, 1888 

Your letter of the 11th I have received. 
In answer to the questions, I would say: 

1. I see no sufficient reason for now re- 
storing “‘Swinton’s History.” Inasmuch 
as it is inexact in the matter in question, 
it seems to me it would be unwise to press 
its restoration, and thereby give Romanists 
a ground of complaint against our public 
schools, and the priests an argument for 
their parochial schools. Nothing is really 
lost by giving an opponent all that he can 
reasonably claim as his rights. 

2. It is not desirable to have Roman 
Catholics elected to the School Board be- 
cause they are Roman Catholics. We want 
no sectarians as sectarians in contro! of 
our public affairs. On the other hand, it is 
not desirable to have candidates rejected 
simply because they are Roman Catho- 
lies. That would be an insult to a con- 
siderable portion of our population whose 
children are in our schools, and who pay 
taxes for the support of our schools. 

I can see no sufficient reason why 
Roman Catholics should not be employed 
as teachers in our schools so long as they 
clearly violate none of our laws, and teach 
without showing religious partisanship. 
Troir presence in our schools, it seems to 
me, helps to put off the day when the 
priesthood can dragoon into the parochial 
schools all the children of their church. 
Protestantism cannot afford to be intoler- 
ant. To say, after the frontier style, ‘*‘No 
Irish or no Catholics need apply,” would 
be intolerant. Protestantism needs to be 
alert, and strike when a violation of law is 
attempted. Yours cordially, 

WILLIAM INGRAHAM HAVEN. 





HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 
H. B. Blackwell writes: 


There is no disposition on the part of 
any considerable number of Protestants 
to proscribe or exclude Catholics as 
teachers, or as members of the Boston 
School Board. But there is a very wide- 
spread impression among non-Catholics 
that Catholics are seeking to get and keep 
control of the public schools, in order, if 
possible, hereafter to educate the children 
of the city in Catholicism. The fact that 
a majority of the Boston School Board are 
Catholics is believed to be not accidental, 
but the result of systematic effort on the 
part of that denomination. At the same 
time the establishment of parochial 
schools wherever possible, seems to. indi- 
cate a desire for such on the part of 
many priests and prelates, which certain- 
ly indicates a preference for the parochial 
over the public school system, which in- 
deed they do not hesitate to avow. 

It would be far better if the question of 
religious belief could be wholly laid aside. 
But under existing circumstances this can- 
not be done, because the Catholic party 
has itself drawn the line. Protestants, 
consequently, have a right to demand that 
one-half of the School Board at least 
on ee ne & it _——. 
sary ir to restore equality, that on 
Protestants should be Gecteh this fall, 





coription te making, beck s potlus 
o a nom . 
provided it be distinctly limited denna 
matters even. If Swinton’s History 
objectionable to Catholics, and Anderson’s 
History to Protestants,—why not select 
some other standard history acceptable to 
both? The true solution of the contro- 
versy wil! be found in the application of 
the Golden Rule :—**Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them.” Protestante and Catholics 
should concede to each other what they 
claim for themselves—the right of private 
judgment. They should insist upon an 
absolute separation between church and 
State. Meanwhile, only men and women 
of the highest character and qualifications 
irrespective of party should be nominated 
for school committee. Our public schools 
should be made so good as to defy com- 
petition. ‘here is a iarge body of Catho- 
lics who have been educated in the public 
schools and who prefer to send their chil- 
dren to these. Let us interpose no 
obstacle to their doing so by arraying 
religious prejudice against the public 
schools. A Protestant would not send bis 
children to a school controlled by Catho- 
lics, and Catholics cannot reasonably be 
asked to send their children to schools 
controlled by. Protestants. All denomi- 
nations should be equitably represented in 
the teaching and in the management of 
the schools which are the common prop- 
erty of all our citizens. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL. 





MRS. ESTELLE M. H. MERRILL. 

Mrs. Merrill writes: 

In reply to the questions propounded by 
the JOURNAL [ shuuld say that 

1. As a student and as a teacher, I used 
Swinton’s text-book now under discussion, 
and found it a valuble outline from which 
to study or teach. I know of no other 
book which would exactly fill its place, 
and in the hands of a just, scholarly and 
fairminded teacher, I do not think pupils 
would obtain wrong impressions from the 
book, on any topic. No text-book is per- 
fect, since their makers are fallible; but I 
consider Swinton’s Outlines a very ex- 
cellent work and think it should not have 
been discarded. It is certainly absurd for 
Roman Catholics to criticise a history as 
they have this, for their own historical 
writings are notoriously one-sided. 

2. Yes, Roman Catholics should be 
elected upon the School Boards, in my 
opinion, provided they have the proper 
qualifications for the position. It is a 
matter in which politics and sectarianism 
should have no part. 

3. Roman Catholics should be employed 
as teachers, with the same proviso, that of 
proper qualification. The teacher, how- 
ever, has more opportunities of impressing 
the youthful minds under her charge, than 
parents, relatives, pastor, and all others 
with whom the children are brought in 
contact, put together. Protestant parents 
have a right, accordingly, to demand that 
their children should be taught by Prot- 
estant teachers; and Roman Catholic 
parents have the same right. 

Whatever the outcome of this present 
agitation in school matters may be, one 
thing is sure; all teachers and all inter- 
ested In the education of our children will 
rejoice to see the mothers waking up to a 
proper realization of their duties in school 
affairs. ‘They have too long been the prey 
of politicians, and they will never be what 
they ought, until women, properly fitted 
for the position, outnumber the men on 
School Boards as much as they are now 
outnumbered by the men. 

“JEAN KINCAID.” 





L. EDWIN DUDLEY. 
Mr. Dudley writes: 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


I believe it the duty of the State to pro- 
vide schools for the instruction of all the 
children in elementary branches, to teach 
them all those things which are necessary 
to make them intelligent, useful citizens. 
I believe that the attendance upon some 
school should be compulsory. I believe 
the public school should be free from all 
sectarian and partisan bias. I hold it to 
be of the highest importance to our nation- 
al welfare that not one dollar of public 
funds shall be appropriated or used, 
directly or indirectly, for the maintenance 
of private or sectarian schools. I regard 
religious toleration as one of the funda- 
mental and most important principles in 
our government. I believe that any relig- 
ious sect has the right te establish and 
maintain schools for the education of its 
youth, and that all parents desiring to do 
so have the right to send their children to 
be educated in such religious or sectarian 
schools, and that the State should exer- 
cise over them no more supervision and 
control than is arr to insure that 
they shall teach those things which are 
necessary to quulify the children to be- 
come intelligent citizens. 

I believe that the public offices of the 
country, including membership in School 
Committees, should be open to all citizens 
irrespective of their religious creeds, and I 
am appalled at the danger which threatens 
the republic when a single religious denom- 
ination raises the issue and demands that a 
majority of the school officers in any of 
our communities shall be of its faith. 
This would ultimately lead to a counting 
of the children, their division into sects, 
a division of the school officers among all 
the various religious denominations, and 
in a strife which would prove the ruin of 
the school system, which I believe to be 
the one thing which more than any other 
guarantees the life of the republic and the 
liberty of our citizens. 

Undoubtedly many Roman Catholics 
are steadfast friends of our free schools, 
as is evidenced by the fact that they send 
their children to be educated in them, but 
it must be remembered that the officers of 
that church declare open hostility to the 
free school system, and I am informed that, 
io some cases, the priests of that church 
have refused its sacraments to those who 





blic schools. 
It is, therefore, not surp’ that the 
friends of the public schools take 
alarm when there is an organized effort on 
the part of this church to secure the con- 
trol of our School Boards. 

Roman Catholic Church has not 
as a friend to the edu- 
of the whole people. _We have only 
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te look at Spain, Portagal, Italy, [reland 
ond: Maxie foe" ae hie capertion ; 
the ignorant and condition of the 


in those countries is a severe criti- 

cism on the educational pees of the 
Roman Catholic Church, for it has had 
for many rations full and absolute 
control of the people there, in this respect. 
T am not familiar with “Swinton's His- 
tory.” I do not know exactly what its 
teachings are in regard to the selling of 
indulgences and the Reformation, but if I 
am corrgptly informed in regard to the 
history ich has been substituted for it, 
Iam sure it could not have been worse, 
more one-sided, more unfair. The priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church have long 
endeavored to prevent the reading of the 
Bible in our schools, and to-day we have 
banished ‘‘Swinton’s History.” Is the 
Pope of Rome to set up a censorship over 
the school-books that are to be placed in 
the hands of American youth? If this is 
80, the sooner we know the fact the better. 
But the question may wel be asked, ‘Is 
not the whole agitation of the Bible and 
text-book question an adroit scheme to 
undermine our free school system and to 
gather the children into the parochial 
schools? Will any concession short of 
turning our schools over to the control of 
the priests and nuns satisfy these people?” 
A majority of the members of the pres- 
ent School Committee of Boston are under- 
stood to be members of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church. I knowin more than one case 
that men have been chosen to that com- 
mittee for the reason that they were 
Roman Catholics and for no other, and 
while I am willing to admit that the fact 
that a man is a Roman Catholic ought not 
to be sufficient to prevent his election to 
the School Board, I am equally convinced 
that the fact that he is a Roman Catholic 
is not sufficient ground for his election. 
He should have many other qualifications. 
I should like to see a ticket of the best 
men and women that can be found in Bos- 
ton. WhenI say best, I mean the most 
intelligent, the best known for their integ- 
rity, liberality, culture, and competence in 
public affairs. [ should be glad if no 
voter would ask a question as to their re- 
ligion. I should be glad if all the candi- 
dates were so broad-minded and liberal 
that they would enter upon their duties, if 
elected, with an eye single to the well- 
being of the public schools. I should be 
glad if in their deliberations they never at 
any time, whether deciding upon text- 
books or teachers, ask the question wheth- 
er their acts should be in accordance with 
the wishes of any church or not. Our 
public schools should teach reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic, geography and 
the elements of history, and I also think 
they should give elementary training in 
the common industries. All the children 
of the State should be forced to learn thus 
much, whether educated in public or pri- 
vate schools. Higher and more advanced 
education should be open and free to all. 
No sect should control the text-books nor 
the teachers. I certainly have no objec- 
tion, ifa young man ora young woman 
of the Roman Catholic faith has graduated 
from one of our normal schools, to his or 
her being employed as a teacher, but I 
should decidedly object to our Legislature 
passing a law similar to the one passed by 
the New York Legislature some years ago 
by which it was enacted that a graduate 
of the gray nuns’ school should be eligible 
to become a teacher upon the same footing 
as the graduates of the Normal College. 
The stir made by the friends of the free 
schools soon compelled the repeal of that 


law. 

The Reformation begun by Wickliffe, 
Luther, Melancthon, and Zwingli marks a 
turning-point in history from which dates 
the beginning of civil liberty, and the com- 
fort, well-being, opportunity and advance- 
ment of the common people. More than 
four hundred years have elapsed. Some 
of the things that were in controversy in 
that day have been settled. History has 
some settled questions to record. There 
are some things that all admit to be true 
in regard to that controversy, and while I 
do not wish that our children shall be 
taught error or led to believe things true 
that are untrue, [ think that what is true 
in regard to the Reformation is important 
and ought to be taught, for neither Aléx- 
ander, Cesar, Napoleon, nor any other of 
the world’s great captains, ever fought a 
battle so far-reaching in its consequences 
as this battle of ideas which has been 
waged through these years, and out of 
which have come civil and religious liberty, 
religious toleration, the right of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves, the right of 
every parent to educate his children, our 
public school system, and the right of the 
State to live unhampered by the dictation 
of the ecclesiastics. 

Along these lines I would decide these 
minor questions, and settle the point 
whether Swinton’s or Anderson’s History 
is the better, whether it is better to elect a 
man who is a Roman Catholic or a Protes- 
tant. For myself, | shall this year accept 
the issue which they have made, and vote 
for no Roman Catholic en the School Com- 
mittee. If eight Protestants shall be elect- 
ed this year there will still be a sufficient 
representation of the Roman Catholic 
Church upon the committee. The mem- 
bers of that church are united. They are 
directed from headquarters, they act to- 
gether, they are abundantly able to take 
care of themselves. They will see to it 
that a sufficient number of Roman Catho- 
lics are upon the School Board. Protes- 
ants need give themselves no concern in 
regard to this matter. No Protestant need 

about the city, persuading Roman 
holics to stand upon their tickets. A 
sufficient number of the members of that 
church will be upon the committee in any 
case. ‘Talleyrand said, many years ago, 








“The Roman Catholics will have America ; 
the regulars always beat the militia.” It 
> oy like ithere. ‘That church has 


that 

to be controlled in the interest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, por of any other 
church. Wes on) ae 
church I am prepa to say in rd to 
my own, if it shall ever put itself in the 
position of attempting to control the des- 
tiny of the public schools in its interest. 

L. Epwin DUDLEY. 





REV. A. A. MINER. 

Rey. A. A. Miner writes: 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

1. “Swinton’s History” should be re- 
stored, because being removed on account 
of its statement of fact, that removal was 
a sectarian, and, therefore, an unconstitu- 
tional, act. 

2. Roman Catholics should not be put 
in charge of our publie schools, because 
their administration in Boston and else- 
where proves them incompetent to obey 
our laws. 

3. Roman Catholic teachers, by de- 
nouncing the schools as godless, become a 
barrier to their greatest success. Besides, 
if Roman Catholics regard them as radical- 
ly unfit for pupils, they should regard 
them @qually unfit for teachers. If it be 
said: **Sonie Catholics are true friends of 
the schools,” I answer: In the last pinch 
they will obey their priests as promptly as 
our School Board obeyed Father Metcalf. 
Let them repudiate Rome and act for 
themselves, and we will believe in them. 

A. A. MINER. 


REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 

Rev. Mr. Dole writes: 

JAMAICA PLAIN, OctT. 14. 

As “Swinton’s History” had been in use 
some years without being discovered to be 
objectionable to Catholics, the reasons for 
throwing it out now did not seem weighty. 
If, however, there is another history as 
good or better in other respects, and not 
open to sectarian objection, [ should be 
quite satisfied to let the ‘‘Swinton’s His- 
tory” go. Ido not understand that it was 
a work of superior excellence. 

If any Protestant is ready to grant that 
Catholics, when in a majority, may justly 
exclude their Protestant fellow-citizens 
from all share in teaching, or in the gov- 
ernment of the public schools, such a Prot- 
estant might consistently aim to exclude 
Catholics from the School Board or the po- 
sition of teacher. We should expect Protes- 
tants of this kind presently to make secta- 
rian war on other Protestants who did not 
agree with them. Since our schools are 
supported by the taxes of all, let us try to 
have the best and wisest teachers and 
committees without asking their religious 
opinions. Yours truly, 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 





REV. O. P. GIFFORD. 

Rev. Mr. Gifford writes: 

1. **Swinton’s History” ought not to be 
restored, because it does not state facts 
correctly. 

2. So long as the children of Roman 
Catholics are in the public schools, Roman 
Catholics ought to be on the School Board. 

3. So long as Roman Catholic scholars 
are in the schools, Roman Catholic teach- 
ers ought to be employed. 

Yours truly, O. P. GIFFORD. 

Boston, Oct. 13, 1888. 





ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN. 
Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin writes: 
Quincy, Oct. 15, 1888. 

In reply to the three questions regarding 
the Boston schools [ should say: 

That while Swinton’s History does not 
seem to me to contain any misleading 
statements, I should nevertheless doubt 
the wisdom of endeavoring to restore it, 
since the feelings of so many Roman 
Catholics would be excited by such efforts. 

Considering the limited scope of the 
teaching of history in the schools, there 
is no necessity for taking up most points 
in theology or ecclesiastical history. 

lf the public schools are non-sectarian, 
I can see no reason for objecting to a 
Roman Catholic as a member of the 
School Board, provided the said person is 
otherwise desirable. But since it is often 
somewhat difficult to know much in regard 
to the qualifications of candidates, [ should 
add that it is well to take care that the 
proportion of Roman Catholies or of any 
other sect liable to strong bias, be not too 
large. 

In the case of teachers it is compara- 
tively easy to discover individual charac- 
ter and merit, and these should be the 
test rather than any religious label. 

If we desire to keep Roman Catholic 
children in the public schools, we should 
avoid all Protestant bigotry, and I think 
this can be done without any pusillani- 
mous yielding of the great principles under 
which public schools in this country have 
hitherto been supported. 

ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN. 





MRS. A. J. GORDON. - 

Mrs. Gordon writes: 

Boston, Oct. 16, 1888. 

1. Yes. Because the reason for its with- 
drawal is not valid. The statement which 
it contains concerning the sale of indul- 
gences is true, according to standard au- 
thorities of all schools, and cannot, with 
the history of the church before us, be 
gainsaid. 

2. No. Because the duty of every Catho- 
lic, (according to the avowal of that 
church) is to maintain and further paro- 
chial schools, in opposition to our com- 
mon schools. The school committeeman 
cannot serve two masters. 

3. Our schools should be under the tui- 
tion of those who are first Americans, not 
Protestants or Romanists. If a Protestant 
were un-American, rendering his first alle- 
giance to some foreign potentate or reli 
ion, he ought not to be set to teach 
children of our country. If a Catholic is 





un-American, still holding loyalty to the 
italian pope, whose views are avowedly 
hostile to our public a per- 
son ocem by no means to entrusted 
with the ning of those who are to be 
the fature citizens of this republic. 

Mrs. A. J. GORDON. 





REV. SAM. J. BARROWS. 

Rev. Mr. Barrows writes: 

In reply to the questions you have sub- 
micted, I have to say: 

1. Ishould not favor the reinstatement of 
“Swinton’s History” in the public schools 
unless the note to which ob’ on. has 
properly been made is corrected so as more 
fairly to exhibit the truth of history. 

2. [ am in favor of electing to the School 
Committee good and competent men and 
women, whether they are Jews or Chris- 
tians, Protestants or Catholics. 

3. I would apply the same general prin- 
ciple to the selection of teachers as to the 
selection of School Committee. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that [am 
amazed that in this day and in this coun- 
try and in the city of Boston it shal! seem 
necessary to ask, and necessary to answer 
such questions. ‘The sectarianism which 
would exclude Catholics from the public 
schools and from the School Committee 
only shows what narrow and illiberal 
forms Protestantism may sometimes take. 

Yours cordially, . J. BARROWS. 


——02-o 


Miss Fisk, 53 West Street, has just received 
her new Fali gloves. Be sure and cal! there. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Seamstress.— Best of references given by a 
Seamstress who desires work by the day or week. 
Repairing neatly done. Dresses tinished,etc. Terms 
feesenaste. Address Miss Delia Burns, Melrose, 

ass. 








Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs. Price, $5.00 for an evening. 
Apply at the Rooms. 





Advertising Agent Wanted for the WoMAN 8 
COLUMN. Any one thoroughly honest, persevering, 
and determined to succeed, may fill our require- 
ments, as experience is not absolutely necessary. 
Inquire at the WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., 
for Miss Charlotte Allen. 





Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 





J. &J.DOBSON 


Closing-Out Sale, 


Announced Two Weeks 
ago. This is an oppor- 
tunity seldom offered to 
Carpet Buyers. 

Call and examine for 
yourself our 


Per Yard, Worth 
Wiltons - - §1,50 $2.25 
Wilton Velvets - $1.15 $1.50 
Wilton Velvets - $1.00 $1.30 
Brussels (best quality) $1.05 $1.25 
Tapestry Brussels 55 76 
Ex. Supers - - 60 .75 
Ingrains - - -50 .65 
Straw Mattings - 121-2 .20 
Sheet Oil Oloth - .80 $1.15 


J.&J. DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington St. 


OIL AND CAS 
ELBA TIN G 


STOVES 


FOR THESE COOL DAYS. 
See them in operation at 


13 CORNHILILE. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents; 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls 10 cents 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.;Very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties cpetaly served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

le Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 

















FOR LADIES! 
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TERMS—$2.50 
for three months 
CLuB RATES- 
Boston OFrFt 
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The Pennsylva 
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